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EDITORIAL 

Soil conservation. To prevent soil erosion in the lands that will be 
cultivated hereafter, it is understood that the Government have extended 
to the district of Nilgiris certain rules applied earlier to the Palni hills of 
the Madura district. They give a direction that no land with a slope steeper 
than one in four should be assigned for cultivation and that in all future 
assignments the assignee shall adequately terrace the land for cultivation 
to the satisfaction of the Collector and plough it only along the contour 
on pain of resumption withput compensation. This regulation has come 
none too soon. 

As a result of increased demand for potatoes, one of the food materials 
much in demand for the troops abroad, there is a natural temptation on the 
hills to grow more of this commodity. Besides, it is understood that there 
is a scheme afoot to clear fresh areas and grow on a large area the vege- 
tables that thrive best only on the hills* Consequent on the extension of 
the area under food crops, there will be fresh assignments of land for being 
brought under the plough* Potato growing as at present practised by the 
Nilgiri cultivator leaves much to be desired. To plant the seed potatoes 
he forms ridges and furrows down the slope. The young crop that has not 
spread its haulms over the soil offers little protection against the rains, 
with the result that a good amount of valuable soil is lost with the run off 
waters. This loss is accelerated by the furrows being down the slope. On 
the other hand if the furrows are formed along the contour and the crop 
rows are also across the slope, the soil less is mitigated a good deal. The 
harmful effects of soil erosion go far beyond the removal of valuable top 
soil on which the crops depend for their nutrition. There will be a gradual 
decline in crop yields which more than off-sets any gain brought about by 
seed selection and manuring. 

Soils protected against erosion may decline steadily in fertility as a 
result of improper cropping, but in that case the physical body, of the soil 
remains intact and by the application of fertilisers its fertility may be 
restored. But if soil is stripped bodily from fields by rains or wind, this is 
usually lost for ever. Soil deterioration by the loss of plant nutrients may 
make farming temporarily unprofitable, but the soil depletion by erosion 
can render farming permanently impossible. 
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In order to effectively conlrol soil ensnn it is not enough if an 
isolated farmer is alive to its danger: for it is not easy to prevent the entry 
of the runoff waters from a neighbours holding. It is best handled by 
communal effort, Under existing conditions, there cannot be any other 
agency than the Government to take the initiative and start ameliorative 
measures at least with new lands, The control 1 of erosion must be the 
prime concern of the State to avoid a situation in which the fertile lands are 
either denuded of their valuable soil, or are silted up with infertile sand. 
The U. S. A. and the Union of South Africa have arrived at this conclusion 
and are engaged in a systematic fight against erosion, by setting up depart- 
ments for soil conservation which give advice to the f umeis on the correct 
ways of utilising their holdings. The conditions in India are also such as 
to demand a similar organisation for soil conservation being formed. There 
are many areas in this country which have become waste lands because of 
the failure to handle them properly and in time. The Jumna basin in north 
India provides one of the best examples of the damage to land by erosion. 
A rough calculation of the total soil loss by erosion of the Jumna-Chambal 
basin is equivalent to the removal of half a ton of soil per second, day and 
night without stopping for the last 1.000 years. From this one can imagine 
how much more will be the loss ifiands on th*e hill slopes are handled 
wrongly. The Government of Madras, are therefore to be congratulated on 
their prompt decision to enforce the rules regarding soil conservation in 
the Nilairis. 


“Pectin” from Tamarind Seeds, How tamarind seeds may supply a product 
of great industrial value not hitherto made in India is indicated in a leaflet 
published by the Forest Research Institute, Debra Dun. 

Of considerable importance in industry today is the jelly forming vegetable 
carbohydrate known as "Pectin’*. Besides being used in the manufacture of 
jams, jellies and confectionery, it is now employed incrensinglv for thickening 
and concentrating rubber latex as a tiller for soap, for emulsifying perfumery 
and cosmetics, coating wall-paper and building boa id and in other industries. 

The discovery of a very rich source of pectin in tamarind seeds, easily avail- 
able points to a new and highly profitable use for what has hitherto been a waste 

product. 



Cultivation of Tapioca in the Vizagapatam District 

By A. SANKARAM, B. Sc. (Ag.) 

Introduction. The cultivation of tapite is of importance at the pre- 
sent juncture, when the problem of food production is acute. Next to rice it 
is one of the staple food crops of the Travancore State and has largely 
contributed to the food supply there, specially among the poor. In the 
Presidency of Madras, its cultivation is chiefly concentrated on the West 
'Coast and in the district of Vizagapatam, where it forms a cheap food of the 
poor class. It is also cultivated in parts of Chingleput, South Aicot, North 
Arcot and Tanjore districts, It possesses certain commendable features, 
"The plant is one of rhe most productive in the world and it has been 
claimed that an acre of cessava will yield more nutritive matter thaft six 
times the same area under wheat". Economically it is a paying crop and 
added to it the attention required for its cultivation is almost negligible. 
The green tops of certain varieties serve as fodder for the cattle. 

Tapioca (Mcmihot utilissima ) belongs to the family Euphorbiaceae and 
is a native of tropical America. It is a shrubby perennial growing to a 
height of 6 ft. to 8 ft. but an annual under cultivation. The crop is propa- 
gated by stem-cuttings which produce adventitious roots ; these develop 
into tubers, enriched with starch, with the advance of age. 

Soil and crop rotation. Tapioca thrives under varied climatic con- 
ditions and different soil types. It is a very successful drought resisting 
crop. Once provided with adequate moisture at the time of planting, it 
thrives well later on under adverse conditions of weather. Well-drained 
laterite and porous soils admixed with sand are considered to be ideal. 
Clayey and sticky soils subject to water logging are definitely unsuitable. 
In many of the taluks of the Vizagapatam district, where its cultivation is 
popular, it is commonly raised in garden lands and to a little extent as a 
rainfed crop in dry lands. On the West Coast it is mostly raised as a rain- 
fed crop on all types of lands and occasionally in well drained wet lands 
in rotation with paddy. Even though it is not cultivated in the wet lands of 
the Vizagapatam district it is important as a bund crop around plots of 
sugarcane, paddy and plantain. Many of the market gardeners in and 
around Anakapalli raise this in the midst of other root crops like yams, 
colocasia, etc. In the garden lands, the crop comes in rotation witn rogi 
or any vegetable crop like brinjal, bendai, etc. In the dry lands it follows 
dry paddy or a minor millet. 

Preparatory cultivation and manuring. Moderately deep cultivatior 
and fine tilth are desirable as would be obtained by four to six ploughing* 
with a wooden plough. The ploughed field after manuring is thrown intc 
ridges and furrows three feet apart and one foot high. Irrigation and drain- 
age channels are formed at every 12 to 15 feet length of the furrow. Being 
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an exhaustive root crop it requires adequate manuring, which generally 
consists of 15 cartloads of cattle manure besides sheep penning. 

Time of planting. The time of planting is largely determined by the 
local conditions of the monsoons. Adequate soil moisture is required at 
the time of planting and initial stages of growth. The best time will be 
soon after the break of the S. W. monsoon. In the garden lands of the 
Vizagapatam district planting in June, even under irrigation, is preferred as 
it is believed to encourage vigorous growth of plants resulting in heavier 
harvest of the tubers. Planting will commence m mid July on all types of 
dry lands. On the West Coast late planting at the end of the S. W mon- 
soon season (September) is sometimes necessary, but on dry lands planting 
can be done throughout the monsoon period. 

Seed material and planting. The crop is raised from stem cuttings 
which are taken from the middle portions of healthy and mature main stems 
or branches. The setts used are usually 1 in. to in. thick and nearly a 
foot in length having four to six nodes. The woody parts at the base of the 
plant and tender portions of the top branches are unsuitable for the pur- 
pose. The cuttings are planted in different ways. The common method in 
vogue in the Vizagapatam district i,sf to plant the cuttings in a slightly slant- 
ing position, on the crest of the ridges at three feet apart ; two to three 
internodes or 4 in. to 6 in. of the cutting is buried in the soil. This method 
is considered to give satisfactory results. On the West Coast besides this 
type of planting, setts are also planted horizontally on the sides of the 
ridges, and the planted fields are mulched with dry leaves and straw. The 
number of setts per acre depends upon the planting distance adopted. A 
close planting of 3 ft. apart either way usually adopted on soils of average 
fertility requires 4840 setts per acre; while a wide planting of 5' apart on 
rich soils takes about 1750 setts per acre. As a mixed crop, planted along 
with yams or colocasia, at spacings of 10 ft. to 12 ft., 300 to 400 setts may 
be necessary for a r* acre. 

Irrigation. In the garden lands the field is irrigated before planting. 
Three days after planting a light irrigation is given and a week or ten days 
later another watering is necessary. Later on, the crop is treated as dry 
excepting for one or two waterings given as the crop is nearing maturity 
and prior to harvest. On the whole in the garden lands, besides the rain- 
fall, five irrigations are sufficient to bring the crop to harvest. In the upland 
areas of the district it is raised entirely with the rainfall received; but the 
period of maturity is longer by about a month. 

After-care. The cuttings sprout in the course of two to three weeks 
after planting. At this stage the gaps are filled, with fresh cuttings. The 
after-care consists chiefly in keeping of the land free of weeds. Not more 
than two weedings are essential besides one hand hoeing. 

Harvest and yield. The plants will be ready for lifting after seven to 
eight months, i. e., in January. In the garden land it comes to harvest early 
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in December. The maturity of the crop is indicated by the formation of 
flowers and shedding of the leaves. The cracking of the surface soil is an 
additional sign of the full development of the roots. The maturity can well 
be tested, by lifting a couple of plants to observe the stage of development. 
The harvest consists in lifting the plants, after careful digging of the soil 
around the plant with a small hand crowbar, to minimise the damage to 
tubers. The tubers are kept in the shade for some time when the soil adher- 
ing to them crumbles into powder and drops off The ryots who grow it 
on small holdings of 25 to 50 cents of land do not engage any labour for 
•harvest. A plot of 3 to 5 cents will be harvested by the ryot and his family 
just before market days for immediate disposal of the produce as otherwise 
the tubers get spoilt on storage. The yields are very varying depending 
on a variety of conditions like the fertility of the soil, manure, irrigation, 
variety, etc. Taking 4000 plants per acre and calculating an yield of 4 lb. 
per plant, on the average, a total yield of 16,000 lb. of tubers can normally 
be expected out of an acre. Still higher yields are not uncommon. The 
raw produce finds a quick sale in the weekly markets as well as local 
markets. Roasted and boiled tubers are also offered for sale. Its export 
outside the production zone is almost negligible except in the West Coast. 

Pests and diseases. The tapioca is comparatively free from pests and 
diseases. In the early stages the planting setts are found to be attacked by 
white ants in certain fields. On the West Coast it is a common practice to 
put a handful of ashes in the planting holes to ward off vermin of all sorts. 
Cattle browse on the tender shoots and leaves: wild pigs, porcupines and 
bandicoots damage the roots in a standing crop to a considerable degree. 

Food Yalue and uses of tubers. The tuber is a pure starchy food. 
The tubers are generally obtained cheap and tapioca may be considered as 
the cheapest food stuff. "The starch is used under the name of Brazillian 
arrow root and when made into pellets forms the tapioca of commerce. 
Cassarup a powerful antiseptic is a by-product." The tubers are roasted or 
boiled and eaten. The flour made by slicing and drying the tubers is used 
for preparing bread. The preparation of tapioca flour is a simple process. 
After the removal of the outer skin, the tubers are sliced | in. to 1 in. thick, 
washed clean and dried in the sun until crisp. The dried slices can be 
stored in air tight tins and at times of need the flour can be obtained by 
pounding them in a mortar. Some varieties are known to develop poiso- 
nous substances. These can be rendered fit for consumption by thorough 
scraping of the rind and washing in water. Later the root slices are boiled 
in water for 10 to 15 minutes, water being changed twice or thrice. Tapioca 
starch is in great demand for sizing purposes. 

Yarieties, In the Vizagapatam district there are two important var- 
ieties distinguished by the stem colour and duration of the crop. The red- 
stemmed variety has a shorter duration and its tubers possess finer taste, 
than white-stemmed variety with a longer duration. A pure white variety 
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known as " Butterstick" is introduced from Cochin. The writer of this note 
had occasion to observe at the Hebbal Farm, Bangalore (Mysore), a giant 
variety of tapioca grown in the poultry runs for providing shade. The plant 
was about .12 ft. high and each was reported to yield several maunds of the 
roots. It is worth a trial in other parts of this presidency. 

Economics of cultivation. The cost of cultivation comes to Rs. 75 
per acre. Taking the average yield to be 14,000 lb. per acre which valued 
at 2 ps- per lb. gives a gross income from an acre of Rs. 145—13—4 or 
Rs. 145, and the net gain Rs. 70 per acre. Under the contract system of. 
disposing off the crop, the contractor pays Rs. 120 per acre, the harvest 
charges being borne by the contractor himself, and the net gain for the 
ryot in this case will be Rs. 60 per acre. 

Cost of cultivation per acre— details. 


Preparatory cultivation 

15 cartloads of cattle manure, sheep penning and 

Rs. 

10-0-0 

application of cattle manure, 

» 

15-0-0 

Cost of 5000 setts @ Rs, 2 per 1000 

» 

10-0-0 

Planting 8 Men @ 4 as, each 

» 

2-0-0 

Irrigation- five 

» 

15-0-0 

After-care (one hoeing and two weedings) 

» 

5-0-0 

Harvest and cleaning— 60 men 

» 

15-0-0 

Assessment, etc., 


3-0-0 

Total cost of cultivation per acre 


75-0-0 

Yield— 14,000 lb. valued at 2 pies per lb, 

» 

145-0-0 

Net gain per acre 

» 

70-0-0 


Note:— Of the above items under cost oE cultivation a farmer has to incur only 
Rs. 25 per acre as cash expenditure towards planting, after-care, harvest 
and assessment. Even this amount is not required for farmers who grow 
it on small huldings (25 to 35 cents) as the labour of the farmer and his 
family is more than adequate for successful cultivation. Planting mat- 
erial is invariably got from a previous crop or almost free from an 
obliging and friendly neighbour. 

Conclusion. The crop is grown by a large number of ryots on small 
holdings varying from 25 to 35 cents or more and only a few farmers raise 
it on an acre scale. In view of the minimum cash expenditure necessary to 
raise this crop coupled with the attractive profits and fair demand for the 
produce it deserves encouragement in many parts of this presidency, 



Bionomics and control of Mephopteryx eugraphella 
Rag.— A pest of Eapota. 

By M. C. CHERIAN, B.'A., 8. Sc., D. [. C. 
and 

K. [\ ANANTANARAYANAN. B. A. (Hoos.), 

Agricultural Research Institute, Coimbatore . 

Introduction. Sipota (Achras sapota) is subject to the attack of a 
number of insect posts such as Nephopteryx eugraphella Rag. (fam. Pyra- 
lidae), Metanastria hyrtaca Cr. (fam. Lasiocampidae), Phenacoccus iceryoi- 
des Gr., and Psaudococcus hlacinus F. (fam Coccidae). Of these the first 
mentioned is the most important. It occurred in a pest form in Coimbatore 
in 1938 and again in 1941. As details about the pest are lacking studies 
were undertaken and the results thereof are recorded. 

Nature and extent of damage. Damage is caused to leafbuds, flower- 
buds^tender fruits and leaves in varying degree by the caterpillars feeding 
on them. It is less pronouhced at the beginning of the season and becomes 
conspicuous as the fruiting season advances when the pest increases in 
number. Flower and shoot-buds are bored in by young caterpillars and 
the injured buds either drop or wither. The caterpillar has the habit of 
moving on from one bud to another and in doing so injures a good many 
resulting in considerable loss of buds. The leaves are also in their turn 
attacked. The caterpillar constructs a tunnel of webs and frass and then 
feed on the green matter from within this shelter, The tunnel is extended 
as the caterpillar moves to fresh areas. In cases of severe damage a 
number of leaves are scraped and eaten likewise and are reduced to papery 
skeletons. They develop subsequently the brown appearance which is so 
characteristic of damaged leaves. The caterpillars have also a tendency to 
clump together the leaves by silken threads and feed on them from within 
the folds. Sometimes as many as 3 or 4 caterpillars may be found in a 
tunnel. 

Distribution. In India the pest is reported from the Punjab, Bengal, 
Bihar and Madras Presidency. 

Alternate host plants. Hampson (1896) has recorded the insect on 
cured tobacco and on Mimusops elengi. Fletcher (1920) has recorded the 
same on Mimusops elengi in addition to sapota. 

Life hi«tory and habits. Moth. Hampson (1896) has given a brief 
description of the moth# It is about X?” IB mm. in size and grey in colour. 
The female is slightly bigger than the male and has an yellowish brown 
brush-like projection at the tip of the abdomen. The moths pair end to end 
in a day or two after emergence and the female begins to lay eggs immedi- 
ately after. The moths fed on sugar solution under laboratory conditions 
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are known to live for periods ranging from 3 to 18 days. The number of 
eggs laid by a female varies a good deal; the maximum is 226 distributed 
over a period of seven days. 

Egg. Eggs are laid singly or in groups of 2 or 3 on any part of the 
tender shoot either in close proxifhity or in scattered portions and are with- 
out a covering of scales. In nature eggs are even found suspended on the 
silken strands connecting the folded leaves. On the leaf the eggs are laid 
on both the surfaces and are placed more towards the mid-rib. The egg 
wheiv^eshly laid, is broadly oval in shape measuring 0*75 mm. by 0’5mm., 
pale yellow in colour without any artistic markings or ridges. It turns 
slightly pinkish on the second day, is more deeply pink coloured on the 
third day and hatches on the fourth day. The pinkish tint is due to coloured 
irregular lines on the developing embryo seen through the egg shell. 

Larva . The newly hatched caterpillar is about 1'5 mm. long with its 
body showing a slight pinkish tint especially at the sides and between seg- 
ments. The head and pro-thorax are pale blackish. Soon after hatching 
the caterpillar is very active and wanders about from leaf to leaf and over 
buds to fix up a suitable spot for its feeding. The feeding habits of the 
caterpillar have been given in paragraph two. The full grown larva is 
about 25 mm. long, slender and of pinkish colour. There are a few longi- 
tudinal close-set lines on the dorsal side. The head is flattish and the 
head shield is mottled with brownish black patches or irregular lines. The 
ventral surface and ventro-lateral borders are greenish pale. The body 
surface is smooth and glistening with only isolated hairs. The five pairs of 
prolegs are pale white, long and slender and have their hooks in a circle. 
The pink coloured thin lines in the later stages get suffused into broader 
bands, disposed, one as a dorsal median band and three to form lateral 
bands. Just before pupation the pink caterpillar turns yellowish. 

Pupa. The lar^a constructs a cocoon of silk and frass within which it 
pupates in a day or two. In the field, cocoons are found on the leaves. 
The pupa which is at first green and soft turns brown in two days. It is 
short and thick measuring one c. m. in length. 

Life cycle The egg, larval and pupal periods were 3 to 5, 17 to 32 
and 7 to 11 days respectively. The total life cycle varied from 32 to 45 
days. The life cycle records of 20 moths selected at random and reared 
from June to September, 1941 are given below. 


Egg period 
in days. 

Larval period 
in days. 

Pupal period 
in days. 

Total 
life-cycle 
in days. 

3 

20 

10 

33 

3 

26 

8 

37 

3 

27 

8 

38 

3 

28 

9 

40 

5 

17 

10 

32 

5 

22 

10 

34 

5 

23 

10 

38 

5 

28 

1 
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No. 

EfZ« period 
in days. 

l.arval period 
in days. 

Pupal period 
iu days. 

Total 
life-cycle 
in days. 

~ 9 

5 

32 

8 

45 

10 

3 

22 

7 

32 

11 

3 

22 

9 

34 

12 

3 

23 

10 

36 

13 

3 

25 

ib 

38 

14 

3 

27 

10 

40 

15 

3 

24 

u 

38 

16 

3 

26 

9 

38 

17 

3 

25 

10 

38 

18 

3 

26 

10 

39 

19 

3 

26 

10 

39 

20 

4 

26 

12 

42 


Natural enemies. A Braconid larval parasite and a Chalcid pupal 
parasite were recorded from the field material. 

Control. Sapota does not admit of any costly control measure. Spray- 
ing with Calcium arsenate at a strength of ^ ounce in one gallon of water 
gives effective control. Spraying with a decoction of Thevetia neriihlia 
kernels at a strength of one ounce in one gallon of water was tried and the 
caterpillars which got a direct hit of the spray died in a few hours but those 
which" kept inside the webs escaped injury. As a single caterpillar attacks 
a number of buds and leaves and since moths lay eggs purposely in old 
frass and webs, it is desirable to remove and destroy all infested material to 
minimise injury and reinfestation. 

Literature. 

1. Hampson, G. F. (1896)~Fa«Ka of British India . Vot. IV, Moths. 77. 

2. Fletcher, T. B. (1920)— Rep* Proc . 3rd Ent. Meeting, Pu$<z> 124. 

Experiments on Ergot production in Madras. # 

By K, M. THOMAS, B,^„ M. Sc. t D. I. C. } 

Government Mycologist Coimbatore 
and 

T. S. RAMAKRISHNAN, M.A . 

Assistant in Mycology . 

Introduction. Ergot is the hard violetish-black sclerotium of the fungus 
Claviceps purpurea produced on the earheads of certain cereals and 
grasses. The fungus infects the young ovary and finally replaces the grain 
with the sclerotium. Ergot is a valuable source of medicine recognized 
alike in British Pharmacopoeia (B. P.), Pharmacopoeia of the United States 
of America (U. S. P.\ Prescripts Internationale (P. I.) etc. The ergot of 
commerce is chiefly obtained from rye, crops of which get natural infection 
from year to year. The ergot of sheep s fescue grass, though very much 
less abundantly obtained, is valued ve ry much higher by manufacturing 

* Paper read btfore the Association of Economic Biologists, Coimbatore- 
November 1942, 
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chemists by virtue of its high alkaloid content. There are about 10 alkal- 
oids known to occur in ergot, of which ergo-metrine B P. (called ergonovine 
in U. S. P.) is reported to be the most valuable. Ergotoxine and ergolamine 
are other valuable alkaloids (Cunningham 1941). Ergot contracts the 
arterioles and unstriped muscles f and is a powerful ecbohc (agent which 
accelerates labour) and a haemostatic (agent which arrests bleeding). It is 
used in obstetrics, migraine spinal and cerebral congestion, internal hae- 
morrhage, in paralysis of the bladder and dicbeies mellitus (Dorland 1933). 
Besides these peace time uses, it is largely required during war for the 
treatment of wounded personnel of the fighting forces and air-raid victims. 

The present supply position. The demand for ergot increases enor- 
mously during war. The world's supplies used to come from continental 
European countries 1 ke Spam, Portugal, Ru:Sia, Poland, Hungary and the 
Baltic States, where the fungus is endemic and produces natural infection 
of rye. The scierotia are collected at harvest time. The present war has 
cut off Great Britain and most non-European countries from their usual 
sources of supply. British requirements which are reported to be 50 tons 
per year are in extreme deficit. , Last year the British Health Ministry 
appealed for large quantities of ergot for the treatment of war casualties 
(Hynes 1941). In the years preceding 1921 the United States of America 
used to import 58-112 tons of ergot annually from Europe (Bonns 1922). 
The annual requirements of chemists and pharmacists in Germany in the 
last decade was about 40,000 kilograms (about 40 tons) (Jaretsky 1935). 
India like Britain has in the past depended entirely on foreign sources 
for her civilian and military needs. At the moment there is a dearth for 
ergot preparations in India and issues from medical stores to hospitals 
and veterinary institutions are severely restricted. Prices of ergot pre- 
parations have soared high and the production of ergot in India in the 
immediate future will therefore be a substantial contribution to the Empire 
War Effort. Large-scale production within the country would be helpful 
not only to meet the urgent needs of India's fighting forces and civil popula- 
tion, but also to relieve Great Britain and the allied countries of their diffi- 
culties in obtaining an essential war commodity. New Zealand had set 
apart a substantial sum in 1941 for the puichase cf ergot to be exported to 
Great Britain (Bell 1941). Any effort to make India self-sufficient arid inde- 
pendent of foreign supplies would help the country to win the peace that 
follows the war. Moreover, ergot deteriorates in storage and the great 
variations recorded in the alkaloid contents of apparently identical samples, 
suggest the need for a home-grown produce of reliable quality from which 
standard ‘preparations of known potency could be prepared and made 
available at a price which suits the pockets of the poorer classes. 

Records of ergot in India, Sphacelia sorghi which causes the sugary 
disease of sorghum is prevalent in Bombay and Madras provinces. This 
fungus is believed to be the conidial stage of a species of Claviceps , 
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Typical sclerotia (or the ergot stage) of the fungus have not been observed 
nor has any attempt been made to determine the alkaloid content of the 
sphacelial stage. Sphacelia sp. has been recorded from other grasses 
also. Pushkarnath and Padwick (1941) have reported the occurrence of 
ergot sclerotia in the neighbourhood of Sii#la on Brachypodium sylvaticum , 
Oplismenus composifus and Andropogon {Gyrillo ?) sp. in 1941. For want 
of the ascus staqe, they were not able to determine the species, but opined 
that it may be C. purpurea or C. pusilla though the measurements of coni- 
dia did not quite agree with those of C. purpurea. No attempt has been 
.reported to determine the alkaloid contents of the sclerotia, so that the 
value of the indigenous fungus is still unknown. 

Ergot culture in the Nilgiris. Following the appeal of the British 
Health Ministry in 1941, several empire countries made trials m ergot 
culture by the artificial inoculation of rye flowers. The rye fungus not being 
recorded in India, cultures of the fungus were obtained in April, 1942 from 
Australia and exploratory experiments were carried out at the Agricultural 
Research Station, Nanjanad. The fungus was multiplied on a variety of 
natural and synthetic media. Over 2M acres of rye were sown from April 
onwards, The earliest sowp crop came into ear early in July. The field 
was divided up into several blocks and spraying trials were conducted in 
mid-July as per a schedule. The weather was very wet with frequent drizzles 
of rain or heavy mist. Examination of the fields made at the beginning of 
August failed to show any signs of infection. A second series of sprayings was 
started on the 11th of August. This spraying was done when most flowers 
were open and the anthers extruded. Fifteen days after the second spray 
several sclerotia were observed. Closer examination revealed the ' honey- 
dew' stage on several earheads. House-flies were attracted to the ‘honey- 
dew/ Infection started spreading over the whole field including the un- 
sprayed blocks. There was, however, a great variation in the intensity of 
infection and in the number of sclerotia formed per head. Fields which 
flowered last showed the heaviest infection. Spray inoculations done on a 
crop of rye which flowered in a drier period (October) were comparative 
failures. Mature sclerotia were dark in appearance with a violet tinge at 
the base, curved or straight and with a longitudinal fissure on the side. 
Those formed in singles or twos on an ear were bigger in size (28 40 
x3~8mm,) than these which ware formed in larger numbers (11—25 
x 2—5 mm.). The maximum number so far observed on a single ear is 14. 
The usual number is very much less. Harvest figures from these blocks 
showed that up to 120 lb. of sclerotia (wet weight), equivalent to 95 lb. of 
sun-dried sclerotia, could be produced per acre under favourable 
conditions. The following statement summarises the results of spraying 
experiments : 
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Statement showing f he results of infection experiments on rye with 


Clcrjiceps purpurea (average of six estimations). 


Field No. 

Date of 
spraying 

No. of 
sprays. 

Area 

marked out 

Average 
no. of 
tillers. 

Average 
no. ot 
infected 
tillers. 

Percentage 
of infection 

Average 
no. of 
scierotia 
per earhead 

E ^ 

a 0 o-s 

*2 Oh 

A MU 

D 

21 14th July 1 

} cent. 

2732 

27 

0 98 

3 

4 

22 18th July 1 


1221 

43 

352 

4 

6 

13th and 







18th July 2 

,, 

2093 

24 

1’14 

3 

5 

16 11th and 







14th August 2 

,, 

1324 

93 

7*1 

6 

14 

21 12th, 15th & 







18th July 3 

„ 

2164 

57 

2*63 

4 

8 

21 r 12th, 14th & 







18th Julv 







11th & 14th 







August 5 

„ 

2106 

198 

9‘4 

6 

9 

22 Control 

" 

1634 

15 

091 

3 
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Quality of Nilgiri produce. Ergots are knpwn to vary in their alkaloid 
contents. The minimum standard prescribed in British Pharmacopoeia is 
0*05 per cent of the alkaloids. A recent report from New Zealand (Neill 1941) 
stated that a strain of the fungus obtained from Hungarian commercial ergot 
gave heavy infections on rye blossoms and produced up to 176 lb, of air 
dried ergot per acre, but the produce was entirely lacking in alkaloids. We 
were however, fortunate that our produce has been much above the standard. 
The following is the report from the Research Officer, Madras Medical 
College on Nilgiri ergot. 

“The sample sent by you ha» been chemically assayed by the method des- 
cribed in The British Pharmacopoeia and the total alkaloid content of the sample 
compares very favourably with the best European specimens of ergot. Bio- 
logical assay also confirms this finding *\ 

Cultural studies. A number of natural and synthetic media were used 
to grow the fungus. The growth was poor on Quaker oats agar and scanty 
on French bean agar. It produced a fair mealy white growth on a medium 
containing maltose, peptone, malt extract, potassium di-hydrogen phosphate 
and magnesium sulphate, but sporulation was poor. The best medium 
proved to be that recommended by Kirchhoff (1929). On this a thick white 
profusely-sporing growth is produced which changes to cream with age and 
develops several folds on the mat of mycelium. The spores are oval or 
oblong, hyaline and one-celled. Some spores were abnormal in length 
and showed curvature. When the culture was about 2 months old, the sub* 
strate developed a violet colour and the fungal growth became greyish 
white. Scierotia were never produced on agar media. On a similar med- 
ium in which KNOg replaced asparagin, the growth was fairly good and 
spor es abundant. 
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Trials were made to grow the fungus on sterilized plant tissues. It 
makes a satisfactory though slow growth on sterilized rye grains. Different 
proportions of rye to water were tried. Among three proportions tried (viz. 
1:1; 3:2 and 2: 1) the best growth was in the 1 ; 1 ratio. Another medium 
tried was that recommended by ICreitmair and Kussner (1931) consisting of 
rye meal, asparagin, glycerine and water. This medium produces a good 
matty growth and spoliation. The fungus grows fairly well on crushed 
grains of malted sorghum, but not to the same extent as on rye grains. 
Sterilized bits of sugarcane made alkaline by the addition of potassium 
. hydroxide, produced a slow but thick white growth, but sporulation^was 
scanty. Sterilized immature panicles of sorghum, Seiaria italica and Penm - 
seium fyphoides form a good medium for the cultivation of the fungus. The 
optimum temperature for growth was round about 20°C. 

Cost of production. It is not possible to furnish correct figures pf the 
cost of production from experimental fields where sub-plots were variously 
treated. But judged from the results of preliminary experiments conducted 
this year, it may be estimated that the cost of production of ergot under 
optimum conditions on the Nilgiris will work to about Re. 0-4 — 0 a pound 
of dried ergot. The following data give an idea of the cost of production. 


Cultivation expenses for rye per acre ... ... Rs. 16. 

Labour for conducting 3 sprayings (6 men @ 0-8-0 each) „ 3, 

Labour for hand-picking ergot (12 boys at 0-4-0 each) „ 3. 

Labour for cleaning the ergot ... ... fl 1, 

Total ... Rs. 23. 


At 95 lb. of ergot per acre the cost per pound will be nearly four annas. 
The value of rye grain and straw harvested have not been taken into account in 
estimating the cost of production. 

Possibilities for ergot production in South India. The suitability of 
South Indian hill tracts for growing rye, the excellent quality of the product 
obtained from Nilgiris, the availability of a good strain ®f the ergot fungus, 
and the valuable knowledge now gained from exploratory experiments, 
open out possibilities for large-scale production. The chief obstacle facing 
us at the moment is the limitation of rye seed. But this can be remedied in 
the course of six to nine months. Ergot fetches a price of about 11 sh, 
per lb. (Hynes 1941). At an average price of Rs. 6 per lb. and a conser- 
vative yield of 50 lb. per acre, the gross return from an acre would be 
Rs. 300. Apart from profit, the urgent needs of the country and the Empire 
are sufficient incentives for immediate action. 
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A Proliferation of the Sorghum Spikelets. 

By M. A. SANKARA AYYAR, B. A., B. Sc. (Ag.), 

Assistant , Millets Seciion l Agricultural Research Institute, Coimbatore. 

An interesting phenomenon of -proliferation of a sorghum earhead was 
observed in the summer season of 1940 in a seed multiplication plot of an 
yellow grain sorghum strain (A. S 809). While removing rogues at the 
flowering time, one earhead was observed to have rather longer spikelets, 
though in other respects, the plant was normal. The plant was as well 
developed and as tall as its neighbours, and the size and shape of the 
earhead also appeared normal. A closer examination of the earhead re 
vealed that the fertile spikelets had not opened. While the spikelets of the 
normal plants were awned, the awns being about one centimetre in length, 
there was a complete suppression of the awn in the proliferated earhead. 
It was also observed that the spikelets in the basal regions of the earhead 
were reduced to sqale-Iike structures, 

A few days later two more earhead s with proliferated spikelets were 
obtained from a neighbouring field sown with the seed of the same stock. 
This field was also sown about the same time as the previous one and the 
plants in this also flowered about the same time. In these earheads it was 
observed that some of the spikelets had developed into seedlings, which 
appeared like' normal sorghum seedlings about a foitnight old. 

A few seedlings were detached from the earhead and kept in water for 
examination. They developed roots. These and a few more seedlings 
from one of the earheads were planted in pots filled with soil. All of them 
survived; grew up and in about 50 days developed earheads. These ear- 
heads also were abnormal. The spikelets were Idhger and developed into 
' seedlings Seedlings from this when about three weeks old were again 
planted. The abnormality was thus perpetuated. 

In the second generation raised in pots it was observed that the seed- 
lings developed roofs while still attached to the earhead, as they were 




ERGOT PRODUCTION IN MADRAS 

1. Ear-heads of rye showing ergot scierotia. 

2. A heap of ergots collected from an experimental field on the 

Nilgiri hills. 

3. Individual scierotia showing variations in size and shape. 

4. A portion of an inoculated field of rye. Note the bunch of 

infected ears. 





Fig 6 A branch of the earhead 
modified into a shoot. 
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exposed to rainy weather. And in a few cases in which the earheads were 
retained on the plants f or a longer period, stray seedlings completed their 
life-cyle bn the earnead, without dropping off, and in their turn produced 
proliferated earheads These had 12 to 13 leaves, including the spikelet 
parts, which is the same as for normal pjajits of the variety; only the plants 
were much i educed m siz*>. 

A critical examination of the earheads revealed that both the sessile 
(grain bearing) and pedicelled spikelets proliferated. When the spikelets 
were examined at the early stages, soon after emergence of the earhead, 
some were observed to contain both ovary, with style and stigm<d, 
anthers, but reduced in size compared to those in normal spikelets. But in 
most of them no sexual organs wer^ noticed. In these both the glumes 
and lemmas and paleae were herbaceous, In some cases it was also noted 
that the branches in the ’ower whorls of the earheads were suppressed, and 
in rare cases 'shoots' were produced in place of branches. 

Proliferated spikelets when examined about a fortnight after the emerg- 
ence of the earhead were observed to have five glume-like, but much elon- 
gated basal leaves, and two to three well developed normal leaves with 
sheath, junction, and blade, well differentiated, These when planted 
continued to grow, producing more leaves from the apex, while in a few 
cases, terminal growth was arrested and sideshoots developed from the 
axillary nodes and grew up. In all these the adult plants appeared 
healthy and bore only proliferated earheads. 

As stated above, this phenomenon was first observed in a summer 
season crop. This crop is sown in the month of March, and the flowering 
period of the plants is in May. To see whether this phenomenon is affected 
by weather conditions, 200 seedlings were planted in a field in September 
1940. All of them repeated the same phenomenon. In no case was there 
any seed production. Another 100 seedlings were planted in April, along 
with the 1941 summer season crop. In this trial alsg none produced any 
seed. All bore only earheads with proliferated spikelets. 

Sap extracted from seedlings borne on a proliferated earhead was 
injected, with a hypodermic syringe, into young seedlings raised from 
normal seeds.. These produced only normal earheads with seed. Selfed 
seed from these, when sown, produced only normal earheads with good 
seed. Cytological examination of the root tips of the proliferated spikelets 
revealed no chromosomal peculiarities or aberrations. 

Proliferations of the sorghum earhead have been previously reported 
from America. Laude and Gates (1929) reported a 'proliferated ' earhead 
of sorghum, in which a series of glume-like structures replaced tne floral 
parts in the spikelets. The spikelets were about normal in size. Karper 
(1938) also has recorded an instance of similar proliferation. A similar 
earhead was obtained at the Millet Breeding Station, Coimbatore, but not 
reported hitherto, 

Karper (1936) has recorded an instance oh proliferation almost similar 
to the one described in this paper. He observed this in a large number of 
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plants which were localised in one half of a field of Kafir. None was ob- 
served in the other half, which was sown on a different date, nor in other 
fields sown with seed from same stock. The number of vegetative shoots 
varied widely in different heads, ranging from only a few to practically 100 
percent, and normal seed bearing spikelets were found interspersed with 
the 'shoots' throughout the inflorescence. The plants bearing these heads 
were abnormal, profusely tillering and producing a bunchy growth. But no 
roots or root-hke structures were observed in the 'shoots He did not test 
the ability of these ‘ shoots' to survive independently of the mother plant. 

progeny raised from seed of these abnormal plants did not repeat this 
phenomenon. So he concluded that "the most likely cause of the pheno- 
menon appears to be an unusual combination of environmental factors 
encountered by those particular plants at a critical stage in the early deve- 
lopment of the reproductive organs 

Rangaswami Ayyangar and Panduranga Rao (1935) have recorded the 
development of bulbils in place of grains in the sorghum panicle. These 
were noted in double or multiple-seeded spikelets in which one of the seeds, 
in stray cases, was transformed into a bulbil. In these the two outer glumes 
of the spikelets were normal. Ranaswami Ayyangar and Ponnaiya (1939) 
later observed that these bulbils when planted in soil could survive, and 
one such plant obtained from a bulbil, though weak in development, pro- 
duced a small earhead with a few spikelets, which were normal in appear- 
ance but devoid of normal sexual organs. 

There are a few instances of similar abnormality in other plants also. 
Ganguly (1936) has recorded a complete proliferation of the reproductive 
spikelets into potential vegetative shoots in maize. Reeves and Stansel 
(1940) have described anamalous vegetative prloiferation of the spikelets 
and the plants in general, in maize and teosinte. They ascribed this pheno- 
menon to environmental conditions. Collins and Kempton (1916) observed 
TifuS plants' in place of spikelets in the terminal inflorescence in the F 2 
generation of a cross between Tripascum and Euchlaena, and several ol 
these little plants developed roots while still attached to the parent plant 
and when separated and planted in pots grew up and matured seeds. 
Plants from seed thus produced behaved like those from self pollinated 
seed of second generation plants. They observed ' apogamcus ' plants in 
place of spikelets in Euchlaena also, in one season. Kosloif (194 0) obser- 
ved similar abnormality in the perennial plants among the progeny of the 
backcross (Secale cerealeXS . montanam)X S, cereale in the eighth genera- 
tion, when they were grown at a low temperature. The shoots had rootlets 
and when*'planted survived. When they were grown in a temperature o - 
above 15°C they developed into normal plants. All the plants produced 
by viviparous propagation' set quite normal seeds during summer. So, he 
also concluded that the proliferation is the result of environmental (tempe- 
rature) conditions. Krishnaswami and Rangaswami Ayyangar (1942) obser 
ved leafy bunches in place of panicles in the second generation progeny 
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of X-rayed seed of ragi (. Eleusine coracana Gaertn.), and also as stray 
plants in natural populations from bulk seed. These 'leafy bunches 7 deve- 
loped roots and when planted survived and repeated the same behaviour. 
In the third generation of the X-rayed seed partial foliation was, also obser- 
ved. Subsequently Krishnaswami (unpublished) has observed the repetition 
of the phenomenon in the fourth generation in the progenies of apparently 
normal plants. This indicates its heritability and the possibility of its per- 
petuation through seed. Arber (1934) has recorded instances of prolifera- 
tions of the spikelets in a few grasses— Poo alpina L f. vivipara L, 
Phleum pratens L, Festuca ovina L and Arrhenatherum ovena^n Hf 
Beauv., and in the bamboos, in a submerged plant of Deschampsia caes- 
pitosa Beauv var. rhereana Grem., she observed flower production was 
entirely inhibited in favour of proliferation, while in other plants of the 
same species which were not swarnped bore flowers and fruit. S^e has 
farther stated that in the same variety a race is known in which this peculia- 
rity is heritable and not controlled by environment. So, she concluded 
that there are two classes of proliferation, that controlled by environment 
and that which is innate and hereditary. She has added that "cytological 
examinations have shown a chromosomal basis for some instances of proli- 
feration, e. g., m Festuca' t ovina L. and in some wheat crosses. Nielsen 
(1941) observed proliferations of the spikelets in Festuca obtusa Spreng., 
Bromus inermis Leyss., B. purgans L., Phleum pratens L., Avena saliva L. 
and Panicum virgatum L., and attributed these to adverse environmental 
factors or abrupt changes of environmental factors particularly moisture, 
light and perhaps temperature. 

The proliferation described in this paper differs from 'bulbils 7 , as in 
the latter the two outer glumes of the spikelets in which the seeds are trans- 
formed into bulbils are normal and similar to the glumes in seed-bearing 
spikelets. In the instance recorded by Karper, he observed both seed- 
bearing spikelets and 'shoots' on the same earhead, whereas no suck 
instance was met with here. Moreover he observed no roots or root-like 
structures in the 'shoots'. Further, the phenomenon which is described 
here is not season bound or affected by environmental or weather condi- 
tions. This is a new experience in sorqhum not previously recorded. 
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SELECTED ARTICLE 

The Dehydration Industry in War-Time. 

Scientists have often been accus 'tt ot a desire to educe the human diet to a 
pill or powder form '* to be taken daily with water at meal times”. Whatever 
truth there might be in the allegation, it is an actual fact that more and more 
foods are being proved suitable for preservation m dried form. This is partially 
a logical development ot the processes ot food preservation, which are 1 irgely 
^concentration of food products lor convenience in tr.ms.poit and storage, and 
partially the results of special war-time demands The needier concentrated 
nourishment is never greater than under conditions of war stress and the present 
serious pressure upon Allied shipping facilities has further tended to increase 
the need lor foods that occupy the least possible spice. On the average, one 
pound of fully dehydrated lood is the equivalent ot fifteen pounds of the same 
product in its original form. Thirty dozen eggs in the shell, packed and crated 
for shipment occupy 2 \ cubic feet ; dried, the same numb- r take slightly more 
than one-half cubic foot. The saving in ships and cargo space is obvious. 

While the problem of shipping space has been a major factor in the stimulated 
interest in dehydration, other elements in the existing situation have also had 
their influence, In Great Britain, under constant threat of invasion, it has 1 been 
essential to build up reserve stocks of food throughout the country, often under 
storage conditions that are far from ideal. The serious shortage of tin has 
restricted the use of ordinary canning metfiods to food which cannot, at the 
present stage of research, be preserved in anv other form, A further stimulus 
has been given by the necessity of ptoviding concentrated food for paratroops 
and commando units, which must be entirely self-sufficient when in action. 
Special rations are prepared which provide meals for two or three days, yet 
weigh only a few pounds. 

Drying is the oldest known form of food preservation, in fact, it may be 
termed the natural method of preservation. Nature herself uses it On the 
average, seeds, grains and nuts contain less than 10 per cent of moisture, 
regardless of the amount which may be present at earlier stag* s ol growth. The 
r~Maistence of vegetable life from year to year is in the final analysis depen- 
dent upon this lack of moisture, which inhibits the growth of b teteria and 
moulds. Perhaps by some accident, perhaps by imitation ot the natural process 
man early began to preserve food by drying, either in the sun or by artificial heat. 
Robinson Crusoe’s raisins and the dried apples of our pioneer ancestors, leap at 
once to the mind. Dried fruits and fish, jerked and smoked meats are all pre- 
served by the removal of some part of their original water content. Sometimes 
this is the sole process, sometimes it is combined with other methods, as salting 
or pickling. In recent years, however, the preservation of foods by canning, 
refrigeration and latterly by quick freezing has largely replaced the earlier 
method, 

Natural or artifical drying methods have in the past, permitted the storage 
of food and the retention of a part of its nutritive value at the expense of flavour 
and colour. Every one knows the difference between the flavour and texture of 
sweet corn in the milky stage and that which has ripened further, i. begun to dry 
out In the case of such products, we have largely come to prefer the dried flavour, 
even where we can know the so-called fresh flavour. Some artificially dried or 
semi-dried foods have, in fact, retained their place in the modern diet in direct 
competition with the fresh form, not as substitutes, but as independent food 
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products in their own right. Such fruits as dates, figs, prunes and raisins pre 
perhaps the best examples. No one expects raisins to take the place of grapes or 
prunes to have the stme flavour as plums. These so-called dried fruits are* 
however*, really only semi-hydrated. They retain from 20 to 25 per cent of their 
moisturie ; only enough has been removed to ensure their keeping qualities. 
While they are a concentrated product, the process has not been carried to the 
point of complete transformation into tbf solid form. 

Meats. Jerked or dried meat and such products as pemmican are also 
among the oldest forms of preserved food and jerked beef is still extensively 
produced in many countries. A more generally known form of meat product is 
meat extract. There are a number of famous brands available either as a thick 
syrupy liquid or in a solid cube. The keeping property is implicit in its low water 
content usually about 15 per cent. These extracts are prepared by rermFSat 
of the fat and albumen, the addition of salt and evaporation in vaccum. One 
pound is ordinarily obtained from twenty-five pounds of lean meat. Packing 
companies in the United States report that experimental methods of producing 
a true dehydrated meat, one which can be restored to its normal character, have 
been successful, at least in regard to beef. Pork is apparently too fat for such 
treatment. If this process works on a commercial scale as successfully as in 
the experiments, additional savings in shipping space will be realized. It is 
estimated that one ship could carry as much meat as ten cargo vessels were able 
to transport during the last war. 


Qatry products. Among other concentrated foods that go back to antiquity 
are the milk products, butter and cheese. ” These belong in the class which has 
little relation in either flavour or texture to the original from which they are 
made. Cheese is a product of fermentation as well as drying, while butter is 
additionally protected by salt and by refrigetation in storage and transport. 
Thus, while the romoval of water is an important step in their manufacture, 
they cannot be considered dried foods. Recent reports from New Zealand 
indicate that butter is now entering the category. As a result of research which 
antedates the war, the New Zealand Dairy Research Institute has perfected a 
method of dehydrating butter. The British Government has contracted to pur- 
chase 20,000 tons during 1942 and 1943. A trial shipment of 400 tons was made 
last year and was well received According to a report from the Canadian 
Trade Commissioner in New Zealand the process was developed originally in 
order to reach markets not served by refrigerator ships,^ The dislo cation 
of the shipping facilities between New Zealand and Great Britain has elinuaiiiitin 
the usual means of sending butter The new product however, can be shipped 
as general cargo on any ship that may be available. The dried butter at can 
be used directly by industrial food manufacturers and its conversion into table 
butter is simply a matter of adding water a D d salt. Not only will it serve a 

valuable war-time purpose of providing Great Britain with needed fats, but it 

will also relieve the position of dairy farmers in New Zealand.. A ter t e war 
it is considered possible that the original purpose of marketing, in coun ries 
without refrigerator service may continue to absorb available supplies. 


Other concentrated milk products are evaporated or condenced milks. 
These do serve as direct substitute for the original supply by the restoration oi 
the original amount of water content. Large shipments of these products are 
going forward regularly from Canada and the United States, to ea ' 

The next logical step in fte process is the complete dehydration into Powdered 
form. This has been an expanding industry in recent years. i ,D P 
form occupies only about one quarter oi the space taken by evaporated milk and 

approximately one-eleventb of the volume of the original fluid mi^. Expe^ 

ments are now under way in Canada to make further economics. Dired milk 
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usually packed in tins or small containers, io Ioo<*o p'> vcl.» r form. UMf a ton of 
milk was recently sent from Ontario to Hr«» »t !Vt in the form of solid blocks, 
packed in large cartons. If th< so exi>*rNvri*s are suecmsful further important 
economics in shipping space will result. 

Eggs, The drying of erm’s h ti unii! In "<* <r nnU T ho‘*n inculentaKv carried 
on in this continent, and indust**b\s using dma! **4C* v«v.* oi" no ruled upon' China 
for their supply. The cutting of'fMs source mu? sn-ctaoul ir demand for 
military use and overseas -hipnv-nt htiv.> iv'*u!-U*d i a irermfldous increase in 
output. In 1939 the United Status egg-dryiot industry p f ’< red only 111 million 
pounds of dried egg products I>v 1^*1 Cat', bad hi on incr'-miV'd to 45 million 
pounds and it has been estimated that on, put i*' I°42 v ill re-ch 150 million 
pounds. Some fear has been expressed C«.C « r v> ruv.suut * xo.uudoo in the industry 
win nave severe repercussions when conditio: of i‘Onr *1 supr’-v -.ml demand are 
restored after the war. It should bo i*oU s d hov< car that rim reduction of this 
year's quota will involve operation of the pi i.vs tv.vr (■*•-* o«r hour* a <W through- 
out the year and that the industry could go b'*ck to a on .o'* time operation with 
an eight hour day and tour-month sc son. On tn*r, basis output wouhl he only 17 
million' pounds per annum or sligH:’' brjc r thm tst^-wr consumption in the 
United dotes, 

Egg drying in Canada lv s cbm h'p.un to *» .’id, Coring 1 ( > M we delivered 
15 million dozen eggs to Grots! 'Irit.dn These <.-ges r>- T *u shipped in the shell 
and owing to shipping delays their condition upnr mtIvT was not always satis- 
factory, Egg deliveries to (Irani ?■ u ! c >!2 < cp cted to reach 45 million 

dozen eggs, and since Fehru irv 7th all hi the sc h..v.> -been sbipwd in the dried 
form. Although the drying enpscity in r.unudn h. s been sherplv Increased it is 
cot yet capable of handling all the eggs avail ibm of the period of peak produc- 
tion and the surplus eggs are being p u Iced fur Ini nr.* processing. 

Vegetables. While there has been a suhstantml fjrrswth in the processing of 
milk and eggs by dehydration, the irclnsfiy wXeh b-s n oahmU the greatest 
publicity and aroused most public interest Is the minor non of vegetables. 
During the World War of 1914—18 a pubsinuti.il qu niitv of ihdmbmnTj eeget ihlo 
was prepared and shipped to Europe, primarily for the ire of United Stales 
armed forces. These were not popular; in general they tm-t *'! biro am thing hut 
vegetables and the kind- st description of tlu ir flavour was ?k n ii resembled hav. 
The industry died away at the end oi the w ,? almost a ‘ Mphc r a t si had rise. 1 . 
The last few years, however, h..ve seen :: »wiv d of ini ‘red and of oporstion in 
WPu r a t c- d vegetable intb siry. This n uv..| *• m, n nously "sn.rdt, been 
based upon discoveries made in r ,4 sc mob for a * iv*l { h“ quick-*? *>?. 'a food 
industry. In the earlier days M the la+wr ii.dus?-» .he s.,ra* pjobVi.i cf b «i-Nlr-! 
flavour arose. Research indicated that litis was quo to a - 1 1 v i t y <d es zvnms, {hose 
curious biological catalysts present in all !i\ irg matter without whb h the 
chemical changes necessary fir its existence t ou’ - not Eh* pl-tv it wus 
discovered bv pioneers in the frozen t.»od imissf»*v tint a pro-h * iling or 
“ blanching *’ process immediate lv prior ro frcmr.ipo unwanted nctivitv i-f the 

enzymes during the period when the foe d r* r.inir.isl fj.-xem ;b; ;i result of the 
lack of chemical change the flavour remained unm^hal 

It is thus against the background of thir m^ueh r 4 her than as a result of 
immediate war demands that the dehyi r »■ d vevKablo indu-try h a. so far had 
its development. For a number of yewis (he '.mine try in the United St*(os has 
been slowly growing and a su*vcy ci j-.’.uct'd I:>: t vu* v by t!w Untied States 
Department of Commerce* indicai.ai that to cornmot ch i plants { rtHsuci cl slightly 
less than five million pounds of d<b>dnit’ri vagefsihh s in 1940. Nii.rly two- 
thirds of the output wes in the form of povtlcis to be u»a d for se.isoning. includ- 
ing such highly fl., poured vegetables as oft tons, ccdory end n*d peppers The 
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remainder o r the .output was either in the form of mixed vegetables which, 
combined with animal protein and flavourings, make up the now familiar packaged 
soups. There has 'iJao been however, a relatively substantial volume of produc- 
tion for relay drat ion and use in the form of the original vegetable. One company 
infoct has specialized in the production of potato shreds which permit the 
preparation of mashed pot- toes in five minutes. The greater part of* the output 
was purchased bv hotels, restaurants and ether large organizations where con- 
venience in use was a major factor. '1 he direct sale to individual consumers was 
only in the preliminary stages. 

The increased demand for food products in the United States both for the 
armed forces and for shipment nbror-d under ‘'lease lend” has aroused an 
intense interest in the industry The United States Department of Agriculture 
announced at She beginning of June, a programme of technical assistance an 
priorities on m iterDIs for food processors desirous of converting their plants. 
Compared to the 15 plants producing 5 000.000 pounds in 1940 there are now re- 
ported to be 113 ermpmies operating dehydration plants with an aggregate 
annual production of 125,000 000 pounds Potential dera md may be measured by 
the fact that if dehydrated potatoes were served to the men in the United States 
army only once a week if wouM require one million pounds of finished product 
per annum of this vegetable olone. 

The type of dehydrated vegetnhDs most in demand are potatoes, onions, 
cabbages, carrots, beets and tomatoes. The important factor in all these pro- 
ducts is quality, Dehydration is not a j>sQcess for getting rid of second grade 
products One successful operator has found that green peas for dehydration 
should be of approximately the same quality os those used for quick-freezing 
and must be better than the average quality of peas canned If the product is to 
be restored to anything like palatable flavour and texture, the flavour must be 
there to begin with. 

Dehydration in Canada. During the last few months the Canadian Govern- 
ment has been actively encouraging experimental work in the dehydration of 
vegel ibles It is only fair to say that this work is backed by a larger basis of 
research than exists in most countries For nearly twenty years, that is, since 
the formation of the - Dehvdrntion Committee” by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1923, experiments h :ve been carried cn to determine the best methods of 
dehydrating Cmndi-'n uppUsand the experience gained is now being applied to 
the dehydration of vegetables. One point which has been emphasized consist- 
ently throughout the work of the Committee is that high quality and fine 
are essential for fruit or vegetables to be processed. 

During the past winter the Canadian Government was informed that the 
British Government wi«s interested in dehydrated vegetables to an amount of 
approximately 1,000 tons While the Canadian industry was not equipped to 
handle on short notice such a large ord<r, immediate steps were taken in the 
establishment of fist plants and the speeding up of experimentation. At that 
time representatives from the Unit'd Kingdom pointed out that no commercial 
samples of dehydrated vegetables from any country had been considered entirely 
satisfactory from the point of view of nutrition. The Canadian tests indicate 
that dehydrated vegetables can be of tine flavour and retain from So- to 75 per 
cent of the original vitamin content. Five experimental dehydration plants 
have been operating for some months, processing potatoes, carrots, turnips and 
cabbages from the 1911 crop, 'these are being held as a reserve supply for the 
Canadian Army. On the basis of these results Canada should be able to supply 
large quantifies of high-quality dehydrated vegetables. 

Dehydrating processes. The actual methods of dehydration employed vary 
according to the product The simplest is that applied to th$ drying of fruits. 
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Many of these such as dates, figs, raisins are dried in the whole state; others, 
apricots for example, are halved and pitted, while apples should be peeled, cored 
and sliced. Cut fruits such as apricots and apples, ore treated with sulphur 
dioxide, which acts as a sterilizer and prevents dbcoloriz Uion. Such fruits 
must be cooked before using in order to drive ;>ff the sulphur, but other dried 
fruits can be used without soaking or cooking The moisture is removed by 
natural drying in the sun or by artificial evaporation. 

Many of the dehydration processes lie in the realm of chemical technology, 
but a short sketch of the principles involved may be of interest. The dehydration 
process used in the case of vegetables involves careful cleaning and cutting into 
small pieces, shreds or fl ikes. These are then “ blanched ” in steam *or boiling 
water and placed in the drier. While the amount of moisture which should be 
left varies with the particular vegetable, it should never exceed 7 per cent, and 
best results indicate a moisture content of d to 5 per cent. Substantial progress 
has already been made in research into the pre-treatment of the vegetables. 
Cabbages, for example, should be *' blanched " in steam, potatoes in plain water 
and carrots in salt water. Investigation is continuing, however, into the actual 
drying of the vegetables and particularly as to the proper stage of maturity at 
which dehydration should take place. .So far, it appears that no vegetables which 
are woody or fibrous, have produced satisfactory results. Soft fruits such as 
raspberries or straw-berries, are reduced to a pulp after *hc preliminary cleaning 
and " blanching This pulp is forced out over a heated drum and when drying 
is completed looks something like “ coloured crepe paper”. This filmy layer 
is broken into small fragments for packing and storage. It is r ported that the 
original flavour and colour of the fruit is well maintained. 

The handling of milk and eggs which are very liquid in their original form 
requires a different process After testing and preliminary sterilization, the 
liquid is sprayed into a drying chamber where hot air in constant motion 
reduces it to a powder which falls to the floor. 

Although dehydrated foods can be kept under conditions of ordinary storage, 
they do require special care in packing. Metal containers are unnecessary, but 
the cartons must be impervious to moisture, to changes in temperature and to 
the attacks of insects and rodents. Canadian experience also indicates that re- 
moval of the oxygen in the container and its replacement by an imrt gas, such 
as hydrogen, prevents any recurrence of chemical change and retains flavour for 
a considerably longer period. 

Post-war prospects . The acceptance of any product in war-time even for 
civilian consumption is, of course, no proof of its continued acceptance under 
normal conditions. Shortages of supply and the exigencies of the situation 
necessitate strange substitutions. Sometimes tluse are found better than the 
original product, and in the post-war period tend to replace it. But this only 
occurs when the new substance or material has intrinsic advantages and can 
compete on a basis of quality. 

Many of us can remember the reaction in Great Britain against Canadian 
bacon after the last war resulting from war-time shipments of a type and quality 
to which the British were not accustomed. Long years of effort were necessary 
to break down the prejudice against Canadian bacon which was built up at that 
time. In the piesent war Canadian bacon is being prepared to suit the British 
palate. 

Since dehydrated f ods have not yet come into general war-time use it is 
impossible to prophesy regarding post-war markets, but there are a number of 
interesting sidelights on the situation. One of the industries haidest hit by the 
tin shortage has been the manufacture of dog food which has been growing 
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rapidly in the pre-war years. These manufactures have been the first to produce 
dehydrated products to be sold to the general public, truly a case of *• trying it 
out on the dog”. "While we do not attempt to draw any analogy between dog 
biscuits and food for human consumption, it will be interesting to watch the 
results of this experiment. Dogs are certainly not interested in eating things 
that are good for them regardless of flavoured if our canine friends accept the 
new preparation it will 'Ht least indicate that a palatable product has been 
obtained. 

The pal stability of food can only be determined in use. It is feared, for 
example, that dehydrated vegetables would tend to become monotonous in con- 
stant use. General consumer interest has, however, been aroused by the, wide 
publicity which has been given the industry and already commercial dehydrators 
in the United States are studying the possibilities of civilian markets. The 
future of this development would appear to depend upon the assurance of quality 
as the convenience of such products is undeniable. (Mysore Economic Journal 
Vol. 28, Nov. 42.) 


ABSTRACTS 


Greenhouse tests of the availability of phosphorus in certain phosphate fertilizers. 
P. E. Kar raker, H. F, Miller, C. E. Bortner, and J> K. Todd ( Kentucky Sta. Bui. 413, 
1941}. Greenhouse tests with 9 sources’of phosphorus from 1934 to 1939 are 
reported. Various crop plabts were grown in jais of soil to which the several 
fertilizers were added, and then the plants were analyzed to determine how much 
of the phosphorus was taken up. The fertilizers were applied so as to supply an 
equivalent amount of phosphorus and with this system the less readily available 
rock and colloidal phosphates were hacdicaped. As determined with 9 kinds 
of crops and 10 diffezent lots of soil, ordinary superphosphate, triple super- 
phosphate, dicalcium phosphate, calcium metaphosphate, and fused rock phos- 
phate were practically equally available in the greenhouse tests. Tricalcium 
phosphate was appreciably less available than the others, with rock and colloidal 
phosphates very much less available. Field tests were found to agree fairly well 
with the greenhouse tests, except that the relative availability of the tricalcium 
phosphate and rock phosphate was greater in the field. Liming decreased mat- 
erially the availability of rock phosphate and colloidal phosphate and decreased 
somewhat the availability of tricalcium phosphate in the greenhorn^ ttsts. 
(Exp. Sta. Rec . 86, Jan. 7942). 

Processing and chemical investigations of taro*, J. H. Payne, G. J. Ley, and 
G. Akau (Hawaii Sta. Bui. 86, 1941), The authors find that taro can be converted 
into flour by cooking, peeling, grinding, refrigeration, drying, and milling. This 
flour can be substituted for from 15 to 2U per cent of wheat flour in a wide variety 
Of baked goods, with an increase in yield due to high absorption and improved 
keeping qualities of the baked product resulting from the higher moisture 
content. A beverage powder, which mixes readily with milk and water and is 
considered highly palatable, can be prepared from cooked taro by adding flavour- 
ing and sweetening agents, and drum drying. Taro can be used in the prepara- 
tion of such breakfast foods as grits, shreds and flakes by cooking, flavoring, 
drying and toasting. TaJo products have been shown to be of value in diets for 
wheat-allergy cases. Taro can be canned as a substitute for potatoes or other 
starch crops. Complete analyses of two wet-land and upland varieties of taro 
are recorded. (Exp. Sta. Rec. 86, Jan 1942) 

* QQhcasia antiqurom ( Tam. — Cheppanktzhanku), . 
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Tha nutritive value of some Tanganyika foods -II. Cassava, W. D. Raymond, 
W. Jojo and Z. Nicodemus (East Aft icon Agt. Jour. 6 (1941), No 3, pp, 154-159) 
Based upon analyses presented, the following figures for {he composition of 
fresh peeled cassava root are suggested tor use in dietary calculations : Moisture 
62 per cent, protein 0 7, fat oil, and carbohydrate 30 per cent. Analyses showed 
the calcium content to vary from 3126 to 51*35 mg per 100 gm. of fresh peeled 
root, phosphorus from 104*6 to 199 5, and iron from 0'l8 to 0*37 mg. Determina- 
tions of ascorbic acid gave values from 30*9 to 54'6 mg per 100 gin for four s .tu- 
ples of raw peeled root and (rom 12*3 to 52*4 (aver tge 29 3) mg. for 91 varieties of 
raw whole roots. The skin was less rich in ascorbic acid than the edible peeled 
roots; these latter when boiled lost about half of their ascorbic acid, hut rm $t* 
k u t -aused only slight loss. Cyanogenetic glucosides present in appreciable 
quantities in the raw roots were destroyed upon cooking, The leaves, analyzed 
without leaf stalk, were very rich in ascorbic acid containing from 325*6 to 381*4 
(average 353*2) mg. per 100 gm. when freshly picked. Storage at tropical room 
temperatures caused rapid and pronounced losses of ascorbic acid, the leaves 
containing but 75*1 mg of ascorbic acid per 100 gm. after one day and only 37*5 
mg after three days of storage. The carotene content of the leaves varied from 
9,746 to 11,136 mg, per 100 gm. in the fresh state Losses of vitamin C and caro- 
tene upon cooking (boiling until tender ui a sm ill amount of water) were slight, 
but the cyanogenetic glucoside present in the raw leaves was destroyed upon 
cooking. Determination of phosphorus, calcium and iron in the leaf blade gave 
values of 0*098, 0*187 and 0 003 per cent, 'respectively. Oxalic acid in the leaves 
was high, averaging 108*9 mg. per 100 gm. Juice extracted from the fresh leaves 
and concentrated in vacuum gave a preparation that kept well and that contained 
upwards of 2,000 mg, of ascorbic acid per 100 gm. (Exp. Sta. Rec. 86, June 1942.) 

Comparison of nutritive value of refined coconut oil and butterfat, R. S. Harris 
and L. M. Mosher iPood, Re$. t 5 0940) No. 2). Young healthy adulterates were fed 
diets in which refined coconut oil or butterfat in two series of experiments, fur- 
nished fat at an abnormally high level (25 per cent) the rest of the diet being 
made up of extracted skim milk powder (72 per cent) and extracted brewers’ 
yeast (3 per cent) supplemented with iron and vitamins A and D. Animals on 
the experimental diets were guillotined at intervals of 15, 30, 60 and 90 days for 
histological examination and analysis of the body tissues. The results were 
compared with those for a control group on a standard stock ration. 

on the butteriat and coconut oil diets made comparable weight gains 
during the first 30 days but by the end of 90 days the respective average total 
gains were 32 and 50 gm. The greater gain on the coconut oil diet was not due 
to greater food consumption, since the group receiving butter fat had consumed 
slightly larger amounts of the diet; nor did the greater weight gain represent 
increased accumulation of adipose tissue, since body and liver tissues of the two 
groups contained essentially the same amount of fat (alcohol-ether extract) and 
true lipide (petroleum ether extract of the alcohol-ether extract). The animals 
on both diets developed a slight equally intense fatty infiltration of the body 
and liver tissue, as evidenced by histological examination and confirmed by 
chemical analyses. At the end of 90 days, for example, the tissues of these two 
groups and control group averaged respectively. 39 3, 38*8, and 29 6 percent of fat 
(dry basis) and 28 2, 27*4, and 23*2 percent of the lipides, while the liver tissues 
averaged, .24*6, 26 4. and 23*0 percent of fat and 19*3, 20 4,<*and 17 0 percent of true 
lipides. Histological examination of vatipus body tissues gave no evidence of 
pathological tissue changes in any animal in any group. “ These results indicate 
that butterfat and coconut oil even when fed at rather high levels in a complete 

diet, are equally harmless to rats and presumably to man”. (Exp. Sta. Rec. 86. 

t\b. 1942). 
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Mineral losses in washing fresh vegetables preparatory to cooking, (Trans, title) 
C. Dienst (Munches. S^chnscu. 87 (1940), No. 43). A number of vegetables, 
including lettuce, rutab igas, carrots, kohlrabi, potatoes, several kinds of cabbage, 
and brussels sprouts, were soaked in water for periods of 1 and 6 hr. ; the root 
vegetables were peeled and soaked whole or after being cut aoS the cabbage 
either as whole or cut leases The wash vfra’ter was analysed in each case for the 
amount of the various minerals lost from the veget bles during soaking. The 
values obtained were then calculated as percentages of the minerals present in 
the raw vegetables, t igures for the latter were obtained in part from original 
analyses of the raw .$ imples before soaking, but were taken for the most part 
from tabulated averages of R. Berg. Calculated on this basis, losses frorq, 1*44 
to 32*2 percent are reported for potassium from 0 to 15 1 for sodium, from 0 to 
98*2 for calcium, from 0 to 95'5 for chlorine, 0 (or undetermined) for phosphorus 
and sulphur, and from 0 to 6*29 percent for nitrogen. Losses were slight in the 
case of the uncut vegetables, {Exp. Sta. Rec , 86, Feb. 1942). 

Preservation of fruits and vegetables by commercial dehydration, E. M. Chace, 
W. A. Noel and V. A. Pease (17. S. Dept Agr. Ctr.619 ; 1941). Sufficient concentra- 
tion of the soluble solids of fruits and vegetables inhibits the growth of molds 
and bacLria, but enzymes capable of changing the composition, flavor and 
appearance are not always inactivited by such dehydration, and fruits and 
vegetables to be dehydrated must first be blanched or otherwise processed to 
inactivate such enzymes, Dehydration has the advantages of reducing bulk and 
weight, with resultant lowering of storage and carriage costs ; a processing cost 
lower than that of c inning or freezing; and products more convenient for use 
than are the fresh products. The comparative advantages of various types of 
drying equipment are briefly discussed, and the engineering calculations for 
dehydrator design are given. Details of preparation, pretreatment, and drying 
of numerous fruits and vegetables are tabulated, A patent list, list of publica- 
tions cited, and a supplementary bibliography are added. {Exp. Sta. Rec. 86, 
Feb, 1942.) 

How fine should grain be ground for milk cows ? G. C, Wallis and T. M. Olson 
{South Dakota Sta Cir. 54 ; 1941). This popular publication briefly summarizes 
the results of a series of digestion trials with cows comparing the utilisation of 
whole, medium ground, and fine ground corn and oats. Medium grinding aDd 
fine grinding were accomplished by using a T v in. and X V screen respectivelv. 
in a hammer mill. In each case the grain was fed in combination witff alfalfa 
hay, in equal parts by weight. Assuming a constant value for alfalfa in all cases, 
an equivalent amount of nutrients was provided in 1 19*3, 100and96’21b of whole, 
medium ground and fine ground corn, respectively, and in 105*1, 100, and 103 3 lb. 
of whole, medium ground, and fine ground onts. It is concluded that from the 
standpoint of food value obtained, palutabilitv, cost, and ease of mixing and 
handling the medium grinding of grain, which is just sufficient t-o break up the 
kernels into several portions, is the best practice in preparing grain for dairy 
cows. {Exp Sta Rec. 86, Feb . 1942). 

Menstruation frequency and its relation to conception in dairy cattle, G. W. 
Trimberger. {Jour. Dairy Sci. 24 {1941) No. 9.) Four groups of dairy animals, 
iucludirg 100 heifers and 100 cows not bred and comparable groups which were 
bred, were observed at frequent intervals after oestrus for external evidence of 
menstruation. Of the animals not br§d 100 per cent of the heifers and 61 per 
cent of the cows showed evidence of menstruation. Among the bred heifers 81 
per cent menstruated, while of the 61 per cent which conceived 85 25 per cent 

showed evidence of menstruation as compared with 74*36 among *kose cot con * 

ceiving. Among the bred cows 72 per cent conceived of ^hich 6944 per cent 
also menstruated as compared with 39*29 per cent among those pot conceiving, 
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No definite relationship between breeding and conception as affecting menstrua- 
tion could be established on the basis of these data. Among all animals with 
external evidence of menstruation 7-1-26 per cent showed this discharge on the 
second day following oestrus, ( l 's xfi Stn. Rcc, 86, Feb- 1942.) 

Are soaps germicidal ? K. G. KUjrmann sand V. A. Shternow {Soap and Sami, 
them. 77 (1941). No. 1) Tables are given for potassium'soaps of saturated aliphatic 
acids with the minimum germicidal concentration fl) of original solutions of 
potassium salts for forms representing five genera of micro-organisms and (2) of 
seven brands of toilet soaps for two genera of micro-organisms in 5, 10, and 15 
min. It was found that the anti-bacterial properties displayed by the commercial 
gear products tested were not such as to entitle this kind of soap to any one of 
the designations M disinfectant ’’ “antiseptic” or germicidal". {Exp. Sta* Rtc, 
86 , Feb . 19421 

Pyrethrum in medicine, W. K, Angevine {Soap and Samt. Chem. 17 (1941), No, 3.) 
The value of pvrethurm compounds in the treatment of scabies, as shown by 
1,213 oases treated, is emphasized in this contribution. It is pointed out that 
pyrethurm is a central nervous toxin to cold-blooded animals, and that its active 
principles are harmless to warm-blooded animals, including man. (Exp. Sta. 
Rec. 86 Feb. 1942). 

Mango budding in situ— a new technique likely to revolutionise mango industry; 
by Lai Singh and Abdul Aziz Khan. , {Punja h Fruit J. 6 U! 742) 11 ^5-1206.)* The 
article describes mango budding trialf conducted im the Punjab by the authors. 
Their investigations reveal that (1) Budding was not successful with seedlings in 
pots, (2) three years old seedlings gave as high as 70 per cent bud take, (3) best 
time for budding is early spring, (4) bud wood of the corresponding age and 
thickness to that of the root-stock gave the best results, (5) 'shield budding’ was 
better than ‘patch budding’, (6) cotton tape dipped in paraffin wax was the most 
efficacious bandage material, and (7) ringing of the shoots a fortnight after budd- 
ing, 4 inches above the bud point, gave the maximum * take Since three year 
old seedlings successfully budded in the nursery would not stand transplantation 
in the field, the authors tried budding seedlings in situ, i. e„ stones were planted 
at suitable distances in the main field and after three years' growth, budding 
operations were done successfully. Top working by budding is also described. 
All limbs except one (sap drawer) of old mango seedling trees are beaded back 
a foot of the main trunk in February— March. The trunk is protected 
from sunburn by wrapping with old gunnies. The strongest shoots that grow 
out are budded in September— October with immature budwood ns is done with 
three year old seedlings already described. The successful budded shoots are 
retained while others including the one limb left as sap drawer, are removed. 

T, N. 

Gleanings. 

Seed treatment for increased yields— Bigger yields of a number of field crops 
were obtained by treating their seed before sowing, and in some instance* by 
spraying the plants in the field, with plant hormones or growth-promoting sub- 
stances. in large scale tests reported by Professor J. C. Ireland, of Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Of special potential practical interest is 
the fact that the stimulant he found most valuable, levulinic acid, can be made 
cheaply from waste materials. Its most important present use is in the making 
of plastics. “I be most outstanding results with levulinic acid were obtained in 
the treat- ment of cotton seed and cowpeas. The results show that there is not 
only more than a 50 per cent increase in the yields over the untreated but that 
dusting with soyflour and 1 per cent levulinic acid during the flowering period 
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aids in the setting of bolls”. An acre of cotton thus treated would yield 838 
pounds, worth abo-t $ 134, as compared with a yield from an acre of untreated 
crop of only 581 pounds, worth $ 93. Cost of materials for treating one acre 
with levulinic acid is about $ 3, so that the method appears to be commercial! v 
profitable (Science, Vol 95, No. 2459 . Feb, 1942, Supplement P, 10), 

'Coconut milk encourages" embryo growth. A coconut served as foster mother 
to embryo plants much as a cow or goat serves as foster mother to infants of our 
own species, in experiments reported to the American Society of Plant Physio- 
logists by Dr. J. van Oveibeek. of the Californic Institute of Technology. In- 
ducing very small plant embryos to grow outside their seeds is a feat comparable 
in difficulty with growing chick embryos outside their eggs. Working in .co 4 
operation with Dr. Marie E Conklin, of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, and Dr. 
A. F. Blakeslee, of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, Dr. van Overbeek 
succeeded in getting them to grow in glass laboratory dishes, feeding them on a 
solution of nutrient chemicals. At first the embryos would not grow. Recalling 
the physiological function of the milk in the coconut, in feeding the embryo of 
the coconut palm, he decided to add some coconut milk to his nutrient medium. 
It worked. The embryos he reared were those of jimsonweed. He succeeded in 
carrying them through from specks about the size of a pinpoint to a diameter of 
nearly a quarter of an inch, in six days’ time. After a week in the coconut milk 
enriched fluid medium, they were “ weaned” bv transfer to a milkless solution, 
and later planted in ordinary garden soil.* • Dr. van Overbeek has detected evi- 
dence of the presence of at l£ast three distinct enzymes, hormones or similar 
substances in coconut milk, that influence the growth of embryos. He is now 
investigating the chemistry of the one that seems to be most important. (Science 
Vol . 95, No. 2459, February, 1942, Supplement P. 10). 

A Syrup to enable man to eat grass. A chocolate flavored syrup of germs 
that according to preliminary tests, enables human beings to eat grass leaves 
and wood if other food supplies fail was announced by Dr. Gustav J. Martin, of 
the Warner Institute for Therapeutic Research, New York City (before a meeting 
of the American Chemical Society). The germ syrup, which would accomplish 
the desired result for a lifetime at a cost of S 2 per person, is considered parti- 
cularly suitable for paratroops and other army units, it seems to be the American 
research scientist's answer to reports that the Germans have developed a similar 
procedure for enabling their soldiers to live on wood; leaves or grass. For 
civilians as well as soldiers, a germ syrup to supply vitamins for a lifetime is 
also on its way if Dr, Martin’s experiments prove successful. Certain bacteria 
or germs, of a type that do not cause disease, are known to manufacture various 
of the B. Vitamins, The cow does not have to eat B. Vitamins in food because 
her rumen contains the bacteria that manufacture them. Dr. Martin’s experi- 
ments are designed to develop similar germ vit imin factories in man’s intestines. 
Dr. Martin’s work on developing germ vitamin factories and the chocolate 
flavored germ syrup for digesting grass, leaves and wood has been done on 
laboratory animals. Preliminary tests on humans have been started in New 
York hospitals, but have not gone long enough for conclusive results to be 
reported. (Science Vol. 95, No, 2469, April 24, 1942 , Supplement p. 8.) 

Nicotine accumulation in reciprocal grafts of tomato and tobacco. The distribu- 
tion of nicotine between stock and scion in reciprocal grafts of tomato and 
tobacco was described by R. F. Dawson at the Autumn Meeting of the U. S. 
National Academy of Sciences held during October 13—15. When tobacco scions 
were grown upon tomato stocks no appreciable amounts of nicotine accumulated 
in the tobacco leaves end stems. In fact, the nicotine which was originally pre- 
sent in the scions remained in the lowi r leaves or stems, an<f the leaf and stem 
tissues which afterwards developed were nicotine free. When tomato scions 
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were grown upon tobieco stocks nicotine was found in nppreci ible quantities in 
the tomato stems and fruits, and large quantities of the alkaloid accumulated in 
the leaves. Nicotine accumulation in the leaves of the tomato scions was secto- 
ral when tobacco stems were decapitated and inserted into the tomato stems 
unilateral!/. Nicotine was isolated from the xylem and the xylem exudate of 
the stems of intact tobacco plants. ' he evidence indicates that the presence of 
nicotine in tobacco leaves is due to (a) the synthesis of the alkaloid in the 
tobacco roots, (b) the translocation of the fully formed base (and not its pre- 
cursor) to the leaves by way of the xylem, and (c) the continued accumulation of 
this nicotine itrthe leaves. ( Nature , VoL 148 , No. 3762, Dec. 6, 1941) 

Corresponbence. 

Wet land Bunds -Utilisation. 

To the Editor, The Madras Agricultural Journal, 

Sir, 

The area under rice in Madras is roughly 11*4 million acres which form 
about 29% of the total area under cultivation. Rice is the staple food of the 
people in this Province and of late much attention and effort is made to increase 
its output to meet the shortage of imports arisen out of the present war. Merely 
following the grand old customs of cultivation wilbnot materially increase the 
production to meet the growing demand. The Agricultural Department has 
suggested a scheme of utilising the wet land bunds which are being neglected by 
almost all and propaganda is done in this direction on a mass scale. A ryot who 
does really follow the advice of the Department of Agriculture in properly utili- 
sing the bunds will not only get himself economically bettered but does a good 
deal in furthering the war effort. Agriculture and industry are the fundamental 
factors which can defend a country from hostile invasion 1 am sorry the readers 
may think i am going out of the subject and shall come down to the point. 
There might be some practical difficulties in bringing every wet land bund into 
use in some of the tracts but if there is a will, those can be easily overcome. 
The suggestions of the Department can be applied even on small bunds. This 
practice has already been in operation in Melur taluk, Madura district and best 
semi in Gudivad i talifk, Kistna district and in some parts of Northern ( i rears. 
What are the crops that could be sown on bunds and how best they could be 
utilised, I shall deal in detail below. 

boon after transplanting is over the grass on the bunds is scraped if it was 
not already done while repairing bunds and a mixture of seeds { chnlmn, sun hemp, 
cowpea. pilhpesara or green gram) may be sown lor fodder which may be fed 
green till paddy is removed and if any thing is left over, it is cut and made into 
hay. 

However sitj all the bund may be it cun he utilised wholly or at least in parts 
i. c , the sides. Plants could be put one to three feet apart — the choice of crop 
depending on the nature of soil, duration of water supply, etc. This procedure 
will make every village, why every taluk, self-sufficient for green manure seeds. 
Soya beans can also be tried in different months on the sides of bunds for grain 
purpose. 

PilltpGsara and sunhemp if sown on bunds after transplanting of Rvruvat is 
over, give you a good growth of green manure alter harvest of Kuruvat for incor- 
poration before planting samba These two green manure crops are of short 
duration and can be done without extra labour and water. Special protection 
! think, will not be necessary when there is standing crop in the fields. Green 
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manure crops of daincha, kolingi and indigo being longer in duration maybe 
sown on the bunds two months after transplanting of samba is over and they 
give good green manure crop for incorporation before planting kuruvai. 

If a ryot takes up this work in right earnest in a village for the first time and 
gets a bumper green manure crop, others will certainly follow b*s example 
after seeing for themselves frhe income without extra labour and cost. Thus in 
a short period all the bunds in a village will be utilised. By properly utilising 
the bunds, you are building the national strength by stimulating the fertility of 
your Drds to give more food to your fighting bretheren. This will also go a great 
deal in improving the economic condition of the crippled agriculturist. 

, 1 give below my own practical experience in cultivating the bunds 6n a 

small scale for the first time. I casually went to the Agricultural Demonstrator 
of my piece to consult about some paddy pests in the course of our conversa- 
tion, the Demonstrator told me about the ways and means of utilising the wet 
land bunds In the beginning I had no confidence but on the persuation of the 
office-r, I purchased one Madras Measure of sunhemp seed and had it sov^n on 
the sides of bunds running round an area of one acre according to the instruc- 
tions given by him. The crop came up promisingly and exhibited a picturesque 
scene which has not failed to attract the neighbouring cultivators. The growth 
was good and I was pleased to look at it every day and regretted much my folly 
in .having had an argument with the officer, who gave the best guidance. I 
immediately rushed to him and took him round the field. He then asked me to 
continue this next year on a nfass scale. Before the harvest of my kuruvai crop 
the sunhemp crop on the bunds began to flower. Then I cut the entire crop and 
placed it on the field for incorporation as green manure. The sunhemp thus 
spread on the field gave me best relief to stack the harvested earheadsof kuruvai 
crop over it without being carried to the bund or outskirts every now and then. 
This maiden attempt induced me to continue the practice on a mass scale in the 
coming year. 

“ Cast off your primitive methods and follow science agriculture 


Trichi nopolys J 
29 — 10 - 1942 j 


A. K. Lakshmanan, 

Sivagnanam Co-opt rative Agricultural 

St ciety, Lalgudi. 


Crop anb to be IRepovts 

Statistics— Paddy- 1942-43- Intermediate Report. The haivest of first crop of 
paddy has concluded in parts of East Godavari, South Arcot, Coimbatore, Trichi- 
nopoly, the South and the West Coast. The yield per acre is expected to be 
generally normal in South Arcot, f oinbatore, the >.outh and the West Coast and 
slightly below noimal in East Godavari and '1 richinopoiy for want of rains in 
the growing period. The condition of the main crop of paody is generally 
satisfactory except in Kistna (uplands), Guntur, the Deccan, Chingleput, 
Chittoor, North Arcot and Ramnad where dry paddy is reported to have been 
adversely affected by drought. 

The wholesale price of paddy, second sort, per imperial maund’of 82? lb. 
(equivalent to 32C0 tolas) as reported from important markets on 9th November 
1942 was Rs. 5-5-0 in Maduia, Rs. 5- 15- 0 in Chittoor, Rs. 5-13-0 in Vellore 
and Virudhunagar, Rs. 5— 11— Oin 1 inneviliy. Rs. 5-4-0 in Trichinopoly and 
Kumbakonam, Rs. 6-3-0 in Coujtrevaraxn, Rs 4-12-0 in Vjzianagaram and 
Hmdupur, Rs. 4— 11—0 in Cuddalore, Rs, 4- 9-0 in Cocanada, Rajahmundry and 
Negapatem. Ks. 4 - 8 - 0 in Eilore, Masuiipatam, and -Guntur and Rb. 4-7-0 in 
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Bezw-idaand Anantapur. When ompiredwith the prices published in the last 
report, i.e. those which prevailed on 5th October 1942, the prices reveal a rise 
of about 14 per cent in Chittoor and Kumbakonam, 13 per cent in Anaptapur, 11 
per cent in Madura, 9 per cent in Cuddalore, 7 per cent in Negapatam, 6 per cent 
j n Vizianagaram, 4 per cent in Hindupur, and Vellore, 2 per cent in Tinnevelly 
and one per cent in Bezwada and f a„fall of about 8^ per cent in Trichinopoly, 
3 per cent in Rajahmundry and one percent in RUore, the prices remaining 
stationary in Cocanada. 

Statistics-Crop - Gingelly-- 1 941-1942. Intermediate condition report The 
giogelly crop has been affected to some extent by drought in Bellary, Anantapur, 
the Carnatic, Chittoor, North Arcot and Tinnevelly. The yield per acre is expe- 
cted to be normal except in these districts. 

The wholesale price of gingelly per imperial maund of 82$ lb. as reported 
from important markets on 9th November 1942 was Rs. 13—3—0 in Trichinopoly, 
Rs. 12-3-0 in Salem, Rs. 12-0-0 in Tinnevelly, Rs. 11-8-0 in Tuticorin, Rs. 11-5-0 
in Cuddalore, Rs. 11— 0-0 in Cocanada, Rs. 10— 15- 0 in Ellore, Rs. 9 -15-0 in 
Rajahmundry and Rs. 9-12-0 in Vizianagaram. When compared with the prices 
published in the last report, i. e., those which prevailed on 5th October 1942, 
these prices reveal a rise of approximately 26 per cent in Tinnevelly, 9 per cent 
in Salem, 8 per cent in Trichinopoly, 5 per cent in Vizianagaram, and 4 per cent 
in Cocanada; the prices remaining stationary in Ellore, Cuddalore and Tuticorin. 

Statistic*— Crop— Groundnut— Condition report. 'The winter crop of groundnut 
has been affected to some extent by drought in the districts ol Guntur, Bellary, 
Anantapur, Cuddapah, and North Arcot and’by insect pests in parts of the dis- 
tricts of Chinglepet, South Arcot, Coimbatore, Tanjore. Madura and Ramnad. 
The condition of the crop is generally satisfactory in the rest of the Province 

The wholesale price of groundnut (machine shelled) per imperial maund of 
82* lb. as reported from important markets on 9th November 1942 was Rs 8-5-0 
jn Coimbatore, Rs. 7 -14—0 in Hindupur, Rs 7- 12- 0 in Adorn and Tadpalri, 
Rs. 7—5-0 in Nandyal, Salem and Guntukul, Rs 7—3—0 in Guntur, Rs. 7—2—0 in 
Yizagapatam, Rs. 7-0-0 in Vizianagaram and Cuddalore, Rs.6—12-0 in Cuddapah 
and Rs. 6— 8-0 in Vellore. When compared with the prices published in the 
last report i. e., those which prevailed on 5th October 1942, these prices reveal a 
rise of approximately 11 per cent in Adorn, 9 per cent in Hindupur, 4 per cent 
itrfatjputri and a of approximately 18 per cent in Vizianagaram and Vellore, 
6 per cent in Cuddalore and Coimbatore, 4 per cent in Cuddapah, 3 per cent in 
Guntur, 2 per cent in Vizagapatam and 1 percent in Nandyal, the price remaining 
stationary in Salem. 

Statistics -Crop -Sugarcane - Intermediate condition report. The condition of 
the sugarcane crop is generally satisfactory and the yield per acre ss expected to 
be generally normal in all districts except East Godavari, Bellary, South Arcot, 
Chittoor and Salem where the crop suffered from drought to some extent. 

The wholesale price of jaggery per imperial maund of 82$ lb. as reported 
from important markets on 9th November 19*2 was Rs. 15-6-0 m Adonf, 
Rs. 15—4—0 in Cuddalore, Rs. 13—11—0 in Chittoor, Rs. 13-9-0 in Vellore, 
Rs 12—12—0 in Coimbatore, Rs. 12—8—0 in Salem, Rs 12—5—0 in Trichinopoly, 
Rs. 11-8—0 in Cocanada, Rs. 10-11-0 in Rajahmundry, Rs. 10-10-0 in Mangalore 
Rs. 8— 14— 0 in Bellary and Rs. 8-4— O.in Vizianagaram. When compared with 
the prices published in the last leport, i. e , those which prevailed on 5th Octo- 
ber 1942, these prices reveal a rise of approximately 23 per cent in Coimbatore, 
16 per cent in Adoni, 14 per cent in Beilary and 7 per cent in Cuddalore and a 
fall of approximately 15 per cent in Mangalore, 15 per cent in Rajahmundry, 10 
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per cent io Vizianagaram, 6 per cent in Cocanada and Vellore and 5 per cent in 
Chittoor, the price's remaning stationary in Salem and Trichinopoly. 

Statistic*— Cotton 1942-43 — Intermediate Report. In the Central districts and 
the South, the sowings of cotton are still in progress. The area under the crop 
is expected to be normal in the Central districts and slightly below normal in 
the South. 

In the Deccan, the sowings oihingari or fate cotton have been delayed for 
want of rains and the area sown is expected to be below normal due partly to the 
food production drive and partly to the unfavourable season. The yield of the 
mungari or early sown crop is expected to be belcw normal on account of 
drought. 

The local cotton trade is not generally active at this time of the year. The 
average wholesale price of cotton lint per irrp^rial mmnd of 82f lb, as reported 
from important markets on 9th November 1942 was Rs 23-1-0 for Cocmadas, 
Rs, 26—2—0 for white northerns, Rs 18—15- -0 for red northerns, Rs. 16—12—0 for 
Westerns [mungari) Rs. 21—4 -0 for Westerns ijcwcrn). Rs 55—15—0 for Coimba- 
tore Cambodia, Rs. 47— 2—0 for Coimbatore k^runganni Rs 38—2—0 for Tinne* 
veil y Karunganni , Rs. 32—2—0 for TinnevHlies and Rs. 37—4—0 for Nadam 
cotton. When compared with the Drices published in the last rep rt, i. e., those 
which prevailed on 5th October 1942. these pi ices reveal a rise of approximately 
19 per cent in the case of Tinnevelly Kanmgannt. 18 per cent in the case of white 
northern*, 16 per cent in thexase of TinneVellies, 15 per cent in the case of red 
northerns. 7 per cent in the case of Coimbatore Cambodia. 6 per cent in the case 
of Nadam and 5 per cent in the case of Coimbatore Katunganni , the prices 
remaining stationary in the case of Westerns ( mungari and jowart), 

( Additional Joint Secretary, Board of Revenue* Madras .} 

Cotton Raw, in the Madras Presidency. The receipt of loose cotton at presses 
and spinning mills in the Madras Presidency from 1st February to 11th December 
1942 amounted to 692,518 bales of 400 lb, lint as against an estimate of 559,700 
bales of the total crop of 1941—42, The receipts in the corresponding period of 
the previous year were 617,070 bales. 658.618 bales mainly of pressed cotton 
were received at spinning mills and 2,592 bales were exported by sea while 
83,342 bales were imported by sea mainly from Karachi and Bombay. 

( Director of Agriculture , Madras ), 

flfcotfussil flews anb fiotes. 

Nidamangalam. An agricultural exhibition was held at Nidamangalam on 
21st November in connection with the Silver Jubilee celebrations of Nida- 
mangalam Co-operative Manure Society, the pioneer non-credit society of the 
Madras presidency. It was opened by the District Agricultural Officer, Sri R. 
Chockalingam Pillai, L. Ag , in the presence of the District Collector, Sri M, b. 
Sivaraman, I. C. S., the District Healti Officer, the Deputy Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies and the prominent mira^dars aid co-operators of the district. 
Various useful implements like the buckscraper, Burmese settun, Bullock drawn 
levelling board, iron ploughs etc., improved strains of paddy, millets,* oil seeds, 
cotton, sugarcane and new"*varietus of tapioca pulses, fruits and vegetables like 
Sathgudi orange, mangostein, sapota, .potato, tomato and plantains from the 
farms and from mirasdars, and insecticides, fungicides, sprayers, fly trap, rice 
huller for hand shelling, manure samples and pictorial posters were prominently 
displayed and they aroused the interest of the visitors. Malt making was demon- 
strated. Daincha , pilhpesara, sesbanta speciosa , indigo, kolwji, sunnhemp, 
pungam, glyricidi i, protopis , Jultflora, strains of millets, groundnut, castor 
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8. Ltnomyza strigata Meig, (Agromyzidae). The maggots mine into the 
cabbage and other cruciferous plants Collected at Coimbatore. 

9. Argyroplace aprobofo Meyr. (Gracillaridae) The caterpillars defoliate 
roses. Collected at Coimbatore. 

10. Erythrontura maculifras Motach. (Jassidae), They feed on ragi seedlings 
and make them wither. Collected from Gobichettipalayam. 

(By Sri M. C. Cherian.) 

1. Helopelhs antonn. A bad pest on guava in the Central Farm, Coimbatore. 
Adults and nymphs suck the fruits and at the places where they are 
pierced the fruits develop warts and in bad cases the fruits become hard 
before ripening, and crack. The insects attack also the tender shoots and 
leaves and make them fade and get brittle and break. The bug is said to 
introduce into the fruit a kind of fungus which is responsible for the 
damage which is sometimes 80—100% The bug is recorded to attack 
besides guava, pomegranate, orange and mango fruits, producing similar 
results. They also attack tender shoots of neem and cashewnut. There 
are variations in color, some having the whole body black while others 
have the thorax reddish orange on the dorsal side. 

2. The pentatomid bug— Canthecona furccllata— was seen to attack grubs, 
pupae and adults of Epilachna on brinj -Is in the orchard area. They are 
also said to be predatory on various kinds of caterpillars. 

(By Sri T. V. Subramahiam.) 

1. A Carabid predator on Sylepta derogata catterpillars on cotton 

2. Two species of parasites reared from bitter-gourd gall-fly —Luciopetera 
f abates F. 

3, Two species of parasites on gingelly ga 1 1-fly — A sp hondyha sesatni in 
Coimbatore, 

4, Microbracon /abator— parasitic on Adtsura aikinsoni and M a rue a testulalis 
boring into lab pods, (By Sri P. N. Krishna Ayyar.) 

Departmental Notifications. 

Gazetted Service . 

Transfers. 

Sri K. Raghavacharya, J. L. A and Asst. Supdt. C. F. Coimbatore, to bs 
D. A. 0. Cuddalore. 

Sri T. G. Muthuswami Ayyar, D. A. O Cuddalore to be D. A. O. Tinnevelly. 

Sri K. K. Raghavan, D A. O Tinnevelly to be D, A. O. Calicut. 

Sri M. Anandan, Dy. D. A. Chittoor, to be D. A. C). Tanjore. 

Sri R. Chokkal ingam Pillai, D. A. (X Tanjore to be I). A. O. Madura. 

Saadat-ul-lab Khan Sahib Bahadur, on return from leave to be Dy, D. A, 
Central Division, ( hittoor. 

gri S. Sitarama Patrudu, on return from leave to be D. A. O. Cocanada. 

Leave. 

Sri A, Gopalan Nayar, D, A. O, Calicut, 1. a, p, for 3 months from the date 
of relief. 

Sri K. Avudainayakam Pillai, D. A. O., (on leave) extension of leave on m. c. 
for 2 months on half average pay from 3-10-42. 

Sri K. Raghavacbarya, J. L A. & Asst Supdtt. C. F. Coimbatore, extension of 
leave on half average pay for 2 months from 4-11-42. 

Sri R, Swamt R&o, D. A. O. Cocanada, 1. a. p, for 1 month from the date of 
relitf. 
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Departmental Notification, 

Subordinate Service . 

Transfers. 




Name of office 

Sri P. Govinda Rao. 

„ M. Sobanadri, 

,, D. Srinivasa Rao, 

„ M. K. Gopalan, 

„ K. M. Krishna Menon 

„ U. Acbutharamayya, 

,, Edwin Amirtharaj, 

„ S Mahadeva Ayyar, 

„ "N. Ganesamurthi, 


Frcm 

Asst, in Mycology 

Masulipatam, 

A. D. Madanapalli, 

F. M. Guntur, 

A. D. Trivellore, 

Asst, in Chemistry, 

Coimbatore, 
A. D Srungavarapukota 
F. M. A. R. S. Nanjanad. 
A. D. Kodaikanal, 

A, D. Paloi, 


T/ 

Asst, in Mycology 

Guntur. 

F. M. Guntur. 

A. D. Bapatla. 

A. D. Madanapalli. 
Chemical Asst. Malt 

Factory, Coimbatore 
F. M. A. R. S. Saraalkota. 
A. D Kodaikanal. 

A. D. Palni. 

F. M. A. R. S. Nanjanad. 


Leave 


Name of officer, 


Portrirl nf T ociTf 


Sri K. Bala j i Rao, A. D. Ado^ii, 

„ V. M. Ramunni Kidavu, 

A. D. Perintalmanna, 

„ P. R. Subramania Ayyar, F. M. 

A. R. S. Koilpatti, 

„ P. V. Samu Ayyar, A. D. Musiri, 

„ M. Satyanarayana, F. M. A. R. S. 

Samalkot, 

„ V. V. Rajagopalan, F. M. Cotton 

Breeding Station, Coimbatore, 
„ K. Ambikacharan, A. D. Kanigiri, 

„ C. S. Namasivayam Pillai, 

A. D. (on leave), 

„ S. Suryanarayanamurthi, 

Millet Asst A. R. S. Guntur, 


Extension of 1. a, p. on m. c. for 

2 months from 11-11—42. 
L. a. p. on m. c. for 2 months 

from date of relief. 

L, a. p. for 1 month from 21-11-42. 
Extension of 3. a. p. on m. c. for 

1 month from 1-12-42. 

L. a p. for 1 month from 27-11-42. 

L. a. p for 52 days from 21-12-42. 
Extension of 1. a. p. on m. c. for 

1 month from 7-12-42. 
Extension of 1. a. p. for 1 moath 

from 3-12-42. 

Earned leave with full pay for 

32 da vs from 23-12-42. 
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The land of Smiles. 


¥ f is Friday and the day for the British India Steam’ Navigation 
Company’s weekly mail boat to leave for Rangoon, the very same 
Rangoon that j$ being ruthlessly bombed now. 


The siren has sounded for the third time, the gangways have been 
removed end the ship i? gliding slowly away from the docks of Madras. 
The beautiful buildings on the marina, starting from the snow white 
Q M. G to the Customs House are serenely silhouetted against the 
j^ohu n revs of the setting Sun. Slowly we leave behind this panorama 
and see nothing beyond the horizon except the black waters of the Bay 
of Bengal surrounded on ail sides. For almost two days we s ee f m lost 
to the world, for neither far nor near is there any trace of solid earth. 
For this period, it is genuine sea travel and you are on as awesome a 
swa as anywhere in the world. 


We enter the muddy waters ^f the Gulf of Martaban and go 
steadily along Rangoon ’Bay till we ‘enter the river Irrawady. Not far- 
out from Rangoon we see the oil fields to our right and there breaks 
on our vision the heaving City of Rangoon. The outstanding land- 
mark of the city is the Shwe Dagon Pagoda which is one of the wond- 
ers of the world. To Buddhists it is one of their holiest shrines, its 
towers richly plated with gold and studded with jewels. Its gleaming 
spire is enchanting indeed. Rudyard Kipling as he travelled once up 
the river with mud flats on either side immortalised this pagoda m 
the following words: 


“ a golden mystery upheaved itself on the horizon a beauti- 
ful winking wonder that blazed in the Sun. of shape that was neither 
Muslim Dome nor Hindu Temple spire. It stood upon a green knoll 
and b low it were lines of sheds, ware-houses and mills. 

What (lie Gateway of India is to every home-coming Indian that 
the Sluw Dagon Pagoda is to all lovers of Burma without regard to 

race nr crank 


It is approached by a long flight of stairs which are roofed over and 
il mked on either side by shops and stalls. Every morning crowds of 
people ascend to the Pagoda and wherever the s “y h, f tbe S plpiFas 
dark arcade it blazes upon the richly coloured '* tbe wor . 

shhmerFbuy 'lo^uCand Tilies Tnd^carry them towards the various 

* ihe 
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the air is heavy with fragrant scents. It is night and most of the 
people have gone, but the Candles they have left still glitter and in 
their mellow light the placid Buddha face?* shine out in the gloom. 
The sound of gongs steals forth upon the heavy night air and the 
breeze sets loose the voices of little bells. 

Let us enter Rangoon. Call Rangoon, the Gate of Burma, and do 
not judge the country only from the gate posts. But look at the name 
of the gate town. It really reads to a Burin an 44 Yan Goon which 
means 44 Victory Complete M and it was so named in honour of the 
final triumph of the Thalaing Kings. It was they who beautified 
Rangoon with the 44 winking wonder” of the great pagodas. 

In some ways we are disappointed, for, Rangoon is not typically 
Burman. Our own countrymen the Sikhs, the Tamil and Telugu 
labourers, Marwari merchants and the Nnttukottai Chettiars swarm 
the streets of the great city and since we rub shoulders with them in 
our own country all the time, secretly within ourselves we resent that 
they should go and dominate the home land of other people. 

Lying between the Tropic of Cancer and the Equator, Burma 
covers some 250,000 sq. miles and has a population of 12,000,000 souls. 
Authors and travellers have vied with each other In paying compli- 
ments to the Burmese people; they are universally regarded as the 
most engaging people of the East, open, frank and courteous. 1 he 
most light-hearted people with a love of laughter born in them, are 
they. They have a great sense of humour and at the same time they 
will believe anybody and everybody. It is true that Burmans after 
earning from the produce of the land take life easy and the canoes on 
the Irrawady are filled with them, with their pealing laughter and long 
bulky cheroots, but because of this to call them a lazy people is most 
unfair. The Burman is as industrious as anv other hardworking man 
in anyother part of the world, 

One of the most picturesque sights of Burma is to see the ehubbv 
Burman lady in her silken clothes, with cheeks as smooth as billiard 
balls and adorned and plaited hair, sitting in the shop smoking her 
long cheroot; and a veritable born business-woman is she, shedding 
winsome smiles around her. 

The Burmese seem to be a very philosophical people and the 
curse of caste does not retard their progress and is not a millstone 
around their necks. Call them the greatest optimists of the world 
and you have described them right. The absence of religious intoler- 
ance ijii a great virtue of this people. 

Br itish traveller wrote once of the Burmese people: 41 1 have 
be a mi more laughter among the Burmans in one week than in all the 
six have'snent in India.’* 
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If ono bns ti:ne anil booked a place in one of the boats of the liro- 
wady bloti.l.s Company and went slowly along the river he would fall 
m love with this county because of its beauty. Its most charming 
spots are m the north and as the Burmese train goes puffing along the 
enchanting glades of a fairy land he can only wish that he' had found a 
cottage In one of its charming vales. 

Adieu Burma S T. Ckellappa. 


Independence. 

last comes the sweet Independence 
Which breaks the shackles of a slave: 

For the past there is repentance 
And to the future a heart brave. 

Over are eighteen summers sweet 
Like a flash of lightning in a storm : 

And the sweet nineteen you should meet 
With a heart happy and warm. 

Conquer the world like a noble lord 
By being a staunch and faithful pal ; 

And be blessed of long life by God 
Him, who pleases one and all 

C. Shankara Rao, 

Final Year . 



if 


" Human W eakness. 

“Sir, 3* wire,”— these words of the tehmnrph m nu winks up 
Mr. Krishnan who was having a. nap after hi?? mill -day meal. On 
reading the message his face glowwd with jov. For ii; was from 
Bhaskar and it ran thus— “Father, Passed Sungeetharatnalmra ccam. 
Starting soon.” The telegraph peon also could son the bubbling joy 
on Krishnan's face and availed of the opp ^rt unity to got a four anna 
piece for having delivered the good news. 

Dear readers, I suppose you know Mr. Kri.shnnn. If you don’t 
you alone have to blame for it. lie is so popular a figure in 
Gopalpur that he has been its Municipal Chairman thrice successively 
and the leading advocate of the local bar He is better known as a 
great social reformer. Above all comes his lib? mission as he would 
like to call it of the emancipation of the dfvmiasis The local St r is ad an 
is purely his creation and he is its founder-president f hope bv now 
you have come to know of the many sided activities of our hero. 

When he returned to his room with the telegram his eyes caught 
the photos of Bhaskar and Sundari hanging side by side on the wall. 
What a striking resemblance! The innocent charm of the mother is 
simply imprinted on the son’s face. Those attractive sparkling eyes, 
the ever smiling face, the glistening and glittei ing rows of snow white 
teeth ! Really the son is cast in the same mould as the mother. And 
to crown all the fine sweet, melodious voice too, Bhaskar has imbibed 
from Sundari along with her milk. Verily the son h the veritable 
male edition of the mother. So ran his thoughts as he was gazing 
steadily at the two photos. Poor old man, he couldn’t contain himself. 
Tears gushed on bis cheeks and thoughts ran buck to thirty vents, 

He*wa$ just coming into the limelight at the time. He had easily 
established himself as a promising advocate. An active, vnung man 
of thirty summers, be entered public life to bring about social 
reforms. To him devadasi system was repugnant. He conHdeml it 
a great blot, a big mole on the Hindu social life. His heart burnt with 
anger and disgust that he had been so lung an indifferent, passive, 
self-centered, witness to the violation of the honour of the ‘Pasi* 
sisters. Soon he set himself to work for the emancipation of the 
devadasis and to enable them to marry and live as comfortably and 
honourably as their society sisters. Am! so, n welfare organisation 
was formed as a vehicle of his work. The association had to its credit 
the establishment of a Strisadan. There th* devtuhisis whom the Hindu 
society had set apart and regarded as nothing more than mere objects 
of pleasure, bought or hired at will ns if they were? commodifies of 
commerce, sought shelter from the brutal onslaughts of the so-called 
society people. 



Mr. Krishnan and his zealous band of followers worked in reviving 
their forgotten arts of music and dancing, in imparting education and 
in givingthem away in mawiage at their proper age. 

One of the girls of the strisadan, Sundari by name ; was his 
favourite. Her vivacity, talented dancing and sweet voice won his 
admiration. She was a twelve-year old girl and the affection between 
Krishnan and Sundari grew day by day as between a father and his 
daughter. 

Eight full years rolled away rapidly. Sundari was in her teens 
now. Under the kind patronage of Krishnan and with the expert 
coaching of her master, she had almost attained perfection in the two 
arts. The bud of her latent genius had blossomed into a fine lotus, 
nay, a rose, I should say. For her fragrance was as short lived as that 
of the rose. 

Meanwhile Krishnan had been experiencing a convulsion in his 
brain -a veritable battle indeed. The love he had as a father for his 
daughter, as a creator for his creature had now transformed, had now 
degraded into a devilish desire to* attain the momentary carnal 
pleasure. It was no more* divine love but brutal passion. It was no 
more spiritual relationship but sexual appetite. Though his equili- 
brium was terribly shaken, at first he was sober enough to question 
the metamorphosis that was taking place in him. But alas 1 the angel 
in him sank into oblivion and the satan raised his ugly head. He 
stood there demanding the appeasement of his senses as grimly as 
Shylock demanded a pound of flesh from Antonio. 

u Sundari he cried forth and she came there trembling, not 
understanding the change in him. He told point blank what he wanted 
from her. She was thunderstruck on hearing this shameful and 
unexpected demand from one whom she venerated as her father. Still, 
motionless, she stood. 41 Ah, Father — these words alone slipped out 
of her mouth. u No philosophy, no vedanta ! Did not Brahma espouse 
Saras wat hi his creation ? M — thundered Krishnan. His knowledge of the 
puranas would only lead him astray and not open his blurred eyes to 
see what atrocity he wanted to commit. Poor Sundari remained 
passive. He had his own way and got his thirst quenched, Next 
year she left this mortal coil and this world for good. 

Bhnskar is the happy off-spring of that unhappy union. All these 
scenes appeared in quick succession before his mind s eye as he was 
gazing at the two photos on the wall. 

T. M. Venkatarman, 

B. Sc. II. 



Our Hostel Beautibbs. 


If ULLO | Have you come across our hos;i-l Beautibbs? You 
did not. No, you did. But von never saw the beautibbs in him. He 
was passed off as one of the ordinarv inor! d$. ‘‘.V-dl, let me introduce 

you to and give an insight of him. 

He lives in one of the palatial palaces of the hostel which for you 
and me appears as one of th' 1 hundred and forty rooms. He has a 
personality that strikes you in the fa :« His tall stature of 4' HN his 
broad chest of IT and his stately gait are some of the ft urines that 
make him a man * that cannot be mi *sod \ He weighs not an ounce 
less than 7 stones and two pounds. He hails from the West. 1 „ see 
you scratching your head to recollect w!v*Hvi un\ actually have seen 
a European studying here. Ha ! Wh 0 a poor knowledge of Geo- 
graphy, Are not the Districts of Malabar ami South Ganara in the 
West Coast os the Presidency ? Now, make out from where he comes 
and know thee that he is as much an Indian as any one of us. His 
impressive personality is due to the ancient Rajput blood running in 
him. Unfortunately, dne to his mixing ur> with us- M ad r ;i s i s — he 
has lost his original characteristics and become non-violent. He is no 
more the brave, chivalrous and violent Rajput - once he was— but a 
puny non-violent crenture--in fact so non-violent that he runs away 
at the sight of the grasshopper, not because he fears it but because he 
does not want the grasshopper to get injured hv biting his steel v body 
and break its mandibles. So, he is now better known as the turn- 
violent Rajput, He is always clad in European dress as he has adopted 
Europe as his own country. He lives her*- only m wink r which for 
him is summer. His lady presented him a hat and he adores it so 
much that it smells of bats now. His shoes are made of crocodile 
leather— yes, he was once shooting crocodiles in i he Nile, lie is much 
worried over not having Tuikish bath rooms hr-.* and in revenge 
against the authorities he takes hath only once ir. six months. Noth- 
ing less than a deer or a wild hoar with a lamb’s thii ; h or ox’s tongue 
and French wine used to satisfy him at dinner previously and he so 
much dislikes the meal here that you c an sec* him now and then calling 
at Spencer’s to have a hearty meal of New Zealand lamb with a swig 
of Scotch Whisky. Do not try to accost him lest he should get wild 
with you. He has not vet learnt any of our native languages, and of 
course if you know German you can nave an interesting chat about 
his life in Switzerland. You might have seen him Hying solo in his 
Puss-moth over the hostel. I have a word of caution Hr you- do not 
engage him for too long a time— ho will he busy with his office bills 
and records. He is a product of Rothamstead and is only having a 
refresher course'here. You will be insulting his intelligence if you 
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dare to ask him to stoop to such cadres as LC.S. or to accept, the 
Viceroy’s post. No day passes without his drawing a five figure 
cheque on the Reserve Sank of the Hostellers. In view of his many 
connections with that Bank, the Government of India are opening a 
branch in thf* Steward’s Office. He travels in 1st Glass— but for us 
mortals only the number 3 appears on his compartment He has 
written to the Government to air-condition his palace lest he should 
collapse of over-perspiration. Unfortunately his Swiss watch— a fossil- 
refuses to obey his orders and he has the painful duty of turning its 
hands every five minutes. He is, to the core a keen sportsman. Ac; 
'Customed as he is to Lawn Tennis courts or Squash he finds it difficult 
to play on our hard courts. While once he was playing Foot-ball for 
All-India against All-Australia in Sydney, he was so aggressive in his 
tactics that the Aussies dislocated his arm and broke some of his teeth 
to put a stop to his quick scoring. Of course he got his teet?h reset 
in Vienna. He was playing Cricket at Harrow, but he wants to give 
the youngsters a chance here. 

Thank you ! for your patience. He can no more engage you as 
his Dacca muslin is getting wet with sweat and he has an engagement 
with Mr. Roosevelt at Washington, an hour hence. 

,£ Kastbhatla,” 


A Problem Solved. 

When at the Agricultural College Hostel, where to stay ? 
Do you want -a really satisfying meal ? 

Do you want full return for every pie you spend ? 

Do you want prompt service ? 

Then don't forget THE MALABAR MESS 

Ammami Appadamn—A Speciality. 

For further in for mutton, apply to : 


K. RAJA RAO, 

Proprietor . 



Is it a Fact? 


T HAT Mr. Gurubasavaraj can talk to all quadrupeds including 
the Canine group? 

That Mr. Anantakrishna Rao carries a bottle of Tincture of 
Iodine whenever he wears his new shoes ? 

That Mr. Mudaliar’s lectures on Genetics were so impressive that 
Mr. R. K. Reddiar suddenly felt that he (Mr. Reddiar) himself was 
the Govt. Geneticist ? 

That Mr. So and So when he attended the milking classes mistook 
a Scindhi Bull for a Scindhi Cow, .it being the early hours of the morn* 
ing ? 

That recently some sensation was caused in the Third Year 
Circle when Mr. Ramamohan Rao ordered certain I. C. A. R* Publica- 
tions from the A. 1. C. C.? 

That Mr. Mahimai Das is busy collecting materials for his forth- 
coming thesis on the ‘ Role of Quixotic Weeds in Agriculture ' ? 

That Mr. C. S. uses a pair of empty soda bottles for dumbbell 
exercises ? 

That Mr. Ramamohan Rao proposes a new avenue of employment 
for the Agricultural Graduates by starting a ‘Toilets Department '? 

That when Mr. N. Ananthakrishnan was inspecting some Experi- 
ments in Field No. 4 f, his new pith hat became sportive and suddenly 
took a Hundred Yards Dash? 

That Mr. Gurubasavaraj’s latest researches in Animal Nutrition 
have led him to conclude that bread and butter forms a most suitable 
ration for pregnant cows? 

That Sundararajan is making researches about the relative strength 
of the porcelain dishes, his scene of action for his experiments being 
the General Mess? 

That Raghavan intends to go on a continental tour on bike, of 
course his continent being our estate? 

T hat our present Dairy Manager is of the opinion that the spring 
balance will lose its electricity if badly handled ? 

That Habibullah had been to the seashore with Kishore Sahu for 
a swim arfd also had an interview with D wilcu Rani for about a second 
and a half at Malad on the same day at the same time ? 



I nal Muthukumarappa on being asked to identify a snanure, re- 
plied, “Sir, we are after ail primitive in Agriculture”? 

That Santhanaraman after bis experiences in Farm Management 
is of the opinion that ‘Gestapo’ is a.kind of vegetable grown in paddy 
lands in Germany ? 

That Mr. Shiva Rao has prohibited Ramamohana Rao from play- 
ing foot-ball as some calamity or other befalls whenever he touches 
the ball? 

That Raja Rao after 2 \4 years of hard work as the mess rep. has 
taken ‘ study leave ’ for two months on average pay ? 

That Nageshwara Rao has taken an international Patent for old 
motor car tyres to be used as soles for canvas shoes ? • 

That, every time Syed Mobamed starts an experiment he is re- 
minded of ‘Robert Bruce and the spider by Dr. Kasinath? 

- That Vijayaraghavan breaks all the previous world records by 
finishing off his bath in tyro minut''S.and 30 seconds ? 

That during the blow-ball matches K. V.S. Suryanarayanamurthy 
was blown off along with ball when our champion blower Kaulatalaya 
tried to score a goal? 


Palmistry. 

Do you want to peep into the mysteries of your future ? . 
Fortune, Luck, Power, Position and Honour may be awaiting you. 
One consultation will unravel your future thread-bare. 

Consult the renowned palmist H. Gurubasava Raj who has received 
tributes from all parts of the Estate and won innumerable medals. 



Novel Uses of Our Common Farm 
Implements 

Generally found in moms'! in the hostel !i! oks Of these the 

sickle, handhoe, mammuti and bamboo dii>hle need our special atten- 
tion with regard to their strange uses. 

Sickles: To carry baskets conveniently balanced at the tip. Often 
to reduce sugarcanes to pocketable size. To call your neighbour 
without the knowledge of tim lecturer by pulling his collar. To carve 
names on trees, etc. In extreme cases some u e them to clean- the 
stoles of their chappals or shoes. 

Hand-hoes: These are useful in all cases of emergency (like the 
dibble). Some carry them like umbrellas. 

Ordinarily used as hammer tff drive nails. 

Occasionally as an instrument of offence or defence, especially 
when a myriapod finds its way into the room. 

Dibbler: Useful to all in all ways at all times. They are even 
shouldered like rifles or carried like walking sticks— so much for 
their importance. 

Generally students find an exit to their extra energy through this. 

Useful to have pedagoguish controls over wandt ring dogs. 

Most useful to keep off pests on blades, pencils and what not. 

AS a very efficient and advantageous tin-can-ltnnger. 

In cases of a reptile’s presence in the hostel block. 

Mammaties: We have vety little to say about this. This is 
slowly coming into prominence and soon will excel others in the 
respect. 

While standing in the fields for hours, these ere useful for 

supporting you. 

Useful as writing pad to huvevour observation book supported, 
especially so when the mammuti is found on the slnmhiets of others. 


Kola Ch .mpngwe, Class 1. 



The Society. 

(A short story.) 

TF^ HE deal h of Biibu Kantaprasad was like a benevolent shower 
(or all the dormant shoots and buds to sprout in wild profusion in all 
such places where they were least expected. Much in the same way 
it helped the mver-seen-berore-close-relations to put forth their 
tentacles of claim to his property. The common scene on such 
occasions repeated itself. The sight of dead body is an open invitatioh 
for all the vultures from the different corners of the sky from where 
they assemble and snatch away their bit. The saliva in the mouth of 
the human vultures flows more profusely if the prey is a rich person. 

If their claims are resisted in the least then of course there are scores 
of law courts which can support them with false witnesses and cooked 
up wills, The repercussions of this unholy drama on the family of 
the deceased do not make them budge an inch from their holy and 
lawful stand. On such occasions the family members do not feel this 
blow much, for their greatest grief is in the departure for ever of the 
head of the family. Time is a hard task master and it takes pleasure 
in augmenting the agony and sharpening its poignancy. The acute- 
ness of the pecuniary difficulties forced Harish to discontinue his 
College. He had believed that the numerous friends of his father so 
sincerely in love with him would surely look after his family. But 
this proved only to be a daydream. When he went to them they 
were either out of their houses or out of their stations. Sometimes 
a child would come out of the house and say Father says, “ Father is 
not in the house ” or when he saw a friend on the road he could never 
hope to meet him with all his best efforts for there was always a by- 
lane for the friend to disappear. Those who were>found all the twenty 
four hours of the day with Kantaprasad were quite strangers to 

Harish now. 

Once he met Baba Niranjan accidentally on the way and desper- 
ately forced him to say “Nameste Kakaji.” N«n*.te rephed 
Niranjan focussing a deliberate and searching look on Hansn. 
“Kakaji, I am ..I am.. You don’t recognise me. I am the sot i 
pleaded Harish almost fainting with astonishment. Oh l You 
blurted out Niranjan moving -slowly 'away. Kaka. 

But Niranjan wairout of reach. He had moved away very fast down 

the pavement. " K ika " roared Harish one. 

invoking a replj actal as a spnr on Niranjan f« a still quioke. 

Harish felt a storm in his mind and his blood boiled in 
There was a time when Niranjan could always e pa j 

pmsad as his shadow. He was h.s chum and -trusted pat. m 



command eel the same respect as Kantnprasrul himself in the family, 
Fie had free access to evr-vt hir g ; p.V'-n \ lu* vahuiole and* legal documents 
were open to him* Those were ahvavs under his custody and the death 
of Kantaprasad made him the **ctu :il own* r. Harish was only a boy and 
Radha was too grieved to inve-stjaute all these, llarish’s innocence 
and youth rebelled against such hvpoci.icy in the society that violated 
the very essence of humanity. Ho was a stranger to such cold be- 
haviour. Ho never knew that people could chat ;e so soon. It came 
to him as a shock and he determined to ev-Mge it. Ho made a mad 
dash towards Niranjan and dealt on his hr-: 1 a severe blow with all his 
youthful vigour. His blood ran cold immediately and, when he 
recovered from his mad fit he taw Niranjan’s body lying prostrate 
before him and the passers-by su. rounding. I !e felt a mot nllic grip 
on his shoulder and the cuffchnins divmeed his liberty. He saw a 
huge figure of a policeman making enquiries with the crowd. 

It is a common occurrence too common to deserve any special con- 
sideration that the police is always punctual in being pn sent on the 
scene of action when everything is finished. Ti.ey never foil to get 
witness to support them, even forced witness if need be, to prove 
their preconcluded case of so-and-so being the culprit. 

In their opinion every man in the street is a thief or offender and 
they never lose an opportunity of proving it even when a s ton hi a nee 
of chance offers itself. They would never shirk, in their nohk* duty 
of denying the liberty of movement and speech to as many as possible 
when the slightest pretext is available. There seems to be a peculiar 
relation between the jail and the police- on the “ Demand and Supply ” 
principle. After enquiries the sub-inspector entered the bouse of 
Kantaprasad to make a search. The roomer* H cut* red the house his 
eyes got pivoted on something, even to the exclusion of the noble 
purpose, of his official visit. On seeing the policemen Nalini clasped 
round Radhn crying “ Mother, Police". “Are you the mother of 
Harish? ” asked the sub-inspector. “ Yes “ replied Radhn. " He has 
been arrested for an attempted mind* r.” “ H »rish, n* y M»n, a r rested,” 
cried Radha and fainted. 

The condition of Radha grew worse, the m.r n -,Me to stand 
shocks after shocks. She had to face fate yet horn d .t uir oct ion. 
The future of innocent Nalini added to the poip-ai,., <•! ht*r grief. 
Sweet Nalini still on the primrose path of the emefrev \euth bad yet 
to experience the thorny ways of Life. 

That same evening an old lady of the neighbourhood entered 
the house of Kantapiasad and had a secret talk with Nalini ; 

Old r lady ‘ The sub— inspector is a kind man, my dear. The mo- 
ment you put in a word about the release of Harish, you will find 
your brother scot free." 
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Nalini Mami, how can I talk to a stranger.” 

“ Silly. It is for your own good that I am asking you to come 

“ Yes, it s true, but 55 

K Cost off your shyness and fear..* Tonight at eight o'clock, I will 
take you to the sub-inspector’s house. We can return within half 
an hour.” Nalini consented to the old woman’s request. 

At the tick of eight when Radha had gone to sleep Nalini slipped 
out of the house and accompanied the old woman to the sub-inspec- 
tor’s house. 

14 Mam. ste, Babuji ” wished the old lady. 

“ Who are you ? ” put in the sub-inspector. 

“Rahup, Babu'Kantaprasad's daughter has come to plead £or her 

brother s release’.” 

41 Oh 1 co me in, come in,” entreated the sub-inspector. 

Nalini with confidence in her heart followed the sub-inspector 
and the old lady into the house. I7nm:diatel;' she entered there was 
a bang behind her. She looked round and saw the door was closed 
behind her. 44 Mu mi, open the door” cried out Nalini, her tender 
hands clasped in prayer. In reply to her entreaties a wicked laughter 
was heard. Following the laughter were heard shrieks, thudding 
noises, a struggle and finally there was a calm. 

(To be continued.) 

Mirza Anser Bazg, Class II. 


FOR SALE: 

A golden opportunity ! A boon to pucca kommus ! 

Economic substitutes for tin cans ! 

Brand new empty Ovahine tins of all sizes. 

Clearance sale. 

Apply P. B- 133 C/o Taller. 

Free ! ^ ree l 

Empty cardboard tennis ball boxes. 

Apply P- B. 124 C/o Taller. 


Free ! 



The Visit of the Spirits. 

was dusk. Tin: wmiIvt was vo-v fine just after a shower 
obont the middle of May. Mv fri-nd and l prolonged our discussion 
sitting on the bank of a rivulet that runs imar my viTng*>. My friend 
suddenly broke off the discussion, saying it was very inadvisable to 
stay for long on burial grounds as thov ware* tin* dwelling places of 
Spirits. This made me wonder and I said disp irnginrdv, “ It is silly 
nonsense to believe in the existence of Spirits.’’ Ik* being wiser, got 
up and said, “ We will make a move ”. 1 thought it simply ridiculous 
to entertain such ideas but had to yield to his persuasion. Unusually 
f accompanied him that dav to his house. 1 stepped in, and was 
accosted very warmly by his voting wife whom I bad never seen before 
that (My but could guess it w is my friend’s wife. Having heard that 
his wife was half-dumb from birth, this performance hv her of greet- 
ing me in such eloquent terms took me by great surprise. I could not 
but doubt her identity, Yet, her tone was so familiar that it 
appeared all a mvstery to me. She. began talking of my younger days, 
how I used to skulk away from school, how may fellow students used 
to come and carry me away on their shoulders to school where the 
teacher used to wreak his vengeance on his wife by beating me and 
making me weep and weep for hours together till my father came and 
took me home to supplement the teacher s groat work, and how my 
mother used to come to my rescue and so on. I was simply dismayed 
at this and felt as though i was listening to a Comminution Service on 
the funeral ceremony of someone. It took some time for me to 
recover from the baffled state of my mind and in the meantime she 
went on with her peroration. I picked up courage and sought help 
from my friend. “She is mother”, said ho. lids answer further 
complicated matters as 1 would never convince imx-jf that hU mother 
could be so young. Moreover, 1 had seen his mother only too well 
while they were living as our neighbours in my younger days. 

I again queried him what all that could be. He said with a deep 
sigh, *' My mother has possess'd m; wife ; no n't be afraid it was 
not so much fear in me but surprise. Hmvi-ver, it was very amusing 
tome and I liked to continm my talk with Ik r She said that she 
took great pleasure in troubling that >ouna labv by possessing her 
often. This she did because the young lady disobcvul one of her 
behests while she was alive and hence she u anted to punish her this 
way for her disobedience. Then I questioned her if she possessed 
any powers for doing good to those who had obeyed her during her 
life time. She replied in the positive to my pleasant surprise. I found 
no difficulty in convincing her that by troubling her daughter-in-law 
she would be troubling her son and therefore must give up doing so 
as her son had done good to her while she was alive* 



After this gur discussion continued on other topics. She said, 
“ If only people become devotees of Spirits, most of the present-day 
ills can be solved easily. As long as we lived on earth we styled our- 
selves as Muslims, Hindus, Christians and Englishmen* Germans, 
Americans, Indians and Imperialists*, fascists, Nazis, Bolshevists, etc., 
etc. But no sooner did we cast off our mortal frames and enter the 
portals of Eternity than all our earthly differences, racial, social, 
religious, sexual, political, and economic were obliterated and we 
became members of one universal “Family of Spirits”. We have 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity of a sublimer kind than you, human 
beings, pretend to fight for. Yours is virtual and ours is real. The pity 
is that the ideals that human beings set forth in copy of ours always 
repaain unreal due to their foibles. The Reality is felt only on becoming 
Spiritual. 

All this ennobling Revelation created reverential awe in me and 
with the obedience of a true bhaktha (disciple) I interrogated her, 
“ Madam, do you mean that the whole Humanity should cast off its 
mortal frame to become Spirits and attain to that stage when all can 
live in peace, art, love, -and prosperity ? L 

Then the Spirit replied, “That seems to be the condition that 
should be fulfilled. But it is possible for human beings to become 
Spiritual without having to cast off their mortal frames. Why, you 
have one or two amongst you who are veritable Spirits in flesh and 
blood. It is only too well for Humanity to set these Immortal Spirits 
in mortal frames as Ideals to be followed. Their mission is ours. If 
only all people follow the doctrines of these earthly angels, their sordid 
jarring bickerings and jealousies, conflict and bloodshed will vanish in 
no time. That is the only hope I can give you at this critical time 
when the whole Humanity has run mad and is in need of divine 
counsel. Carry this message to the suffering Humanity. If they care 
to follow this they will survive or else bring about their own des- 
truction. At least those people who are still on the verge of this 
vortex can save themselves if they have the sanity and courage to 
follow the earthly Spirits I referred to. Tell all human beings that 
we, the Spirits who are the Guardian Angels of you all have felt 
deeply sorrowful at your ways of life. And unless you mend your 
ways and live with tolerance, in unity and peace you will punish 
yourselves grievously for your greed, jealousy, lust, and profanity and 
have no hope of your living up to the Ideals of Life.” As she spoke 
this last Warning I bowed down in reverence to the Spirit and the 
figure in front of me1)egan to disappear slowly from my view. On 
getting up I found no woman who had begun to narrate the incidents 
of my younger days. And my friend’s wife had busied herself in her 
daily routine. Never mote has she haunted that house or troubled 
the wife of my friend. What a kindly Spirit she is ! * 

“Gum,” III year, 



The Editor Replies. 


Mahimai Das: 


Editor : 

B. Srinivasa Rao: 

Editor: 

R. M. Sastry : 

Editor: 

G. V. Reddy: 
Editor: 

K, Thandavarayan 

Editor: 

T. Chellappa : 

Editor: 

Mahimai Das: 

Editor: 

R. K. Rcttdiar: 


I understand that Mr. Thamlavurnytn is the 
shortest man in Class III. What is your opinion 
about it ? 

Henri y contain! u> Vhanduvnruyan. “It 
is ihe small man who does big things 

Mr. B. M. Lafcshmiiuthi recommends that all the 
four messes Ik* amalgamated into one us a measure 
of economy. How d ) you like tiv id >a ? 

So far, gooA Too only i rouble R j large number 
is ccmtemnlariie; a 1il\ s » m.-s . 

You kn )w M;, (lurch ivappn iui s ckanimd his 
name to Guni’va' ivar *j. IT* You find 0 i ..*■ io to 
pronounce it r 

1 do not (iml much Jlfmmuv. Ynuudl bo well 
to ask Mr. Me mm. 

Why is Mr. B. Srmiv.ma Rao called ' Tub ’? 
Request him to wear a turban. You will possibly 
find an answer. 

I hear that Mr. Isiuh is very wonderful at whist- 
ling. Can you tell me how many hours in the 
day he gives himself up to that past time? 

1 cannot tell you exactly. But as far as t k: >w 
he clotas not whistle when ne is fast adeep. 

A understand that people ot fm Sixth Block took 
a deputation to :lu* \Y,m, on ami reqinste. him 
not to have uu Sick Room opposite tiuir Block. 
What txactly happened then? 

To say they got a clean shave would 1? * pm tin.,: if 
too mildly. To say they weie oomharded would 
be exaggeration. 

You see 1 seldom go to the Club premises. But 
1 want to go there occasionally. What economy 
can you suggest in this matter? 

Make some arrangement with i he Secretary imme- 
diately so that you can pav only Rs. i for every 
visit. 

People tell mo there is a Ph. ihlh gree in Cricket. 
Please tell me something about it ami let me 
know how 1 cun help myself most in the matter* 
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Editor : 

We are glad to inform you that the Tatler’s U 
vewity in its recent sitting has decided to award 
the said Degree to the player who does the 
largest number of hat tricks in the year. In the 
meanwhile you fiy to keep up yout average at 
the wickets. 

Santanaraman 

I have been a bit puzzled why Mr. Thandavaraysn 
has shifted from the eleventh block to the sixth. 
Do you know anything in that direction? 

Editor ; 

As far as 1 know, a change of Climate” was 
the idea. 

A,* Adivi Reddy : 

I hamsometimes seen Mr. Anantakrishna Rao 
going to the latrine with a hat and a cOat on. 
What is the big idea? 

Editor : 

This has been a bit puzzling to me too. But 
perhaps the clue lies in the big inscription you 
find on the"building in question. It runs as 
follows “ House of Lords ”, 

V. V. Kutumba Rao: My colleagues call me Doctor, Doctor. Can you 
tell me exactly which University has conferred 
the title upon me ? 

Editor: 

Quite so plain ! Evidently the ever s« generous 
Tatler University. 



Throw Not These Pearls Before Swine. 

i0NE but I be learned o.m r.'ali-t' th > imi- nf b irned ; for 
no barren woman can realise the pan * f *»j v ; n 1 hi.;.. :■« a. child. 

Lust knoweth no fear an * sham., and Avarice • o a acher and kin; 
Likewise doth studimisness i^as.re pleasures and ' 0 , whole hunger 
"caretb little for taste and (Ldic". 

On the same tree do j r ; tier at night birds of diii.i plumage; 
Lo ! it dawneth and njf they 11 v, each in the direct mn of its choice— 
why then dost thou pirn* for this ? 

. As from a tree, in succession do fall the h**\"s wlim ripe, so do 
all creatures when arrives their end •• whv ere m limn me r these? 

Easier it is to find a crow of white plume* ; md more so to 
trace the tread of fish in venter than if is to discern wH\ lurkelh in a 
woman’s bosom. 

There can be no dearth for the studious ; no sin for (he praver- 
ful; no bickerings for the mute, and no fear tor the cautious. 

A face that semhlcs the lotus, and words ;h:«» set honev at nought 
-know thou the cheat by these- a heart that simulates the scissors, 
and modesty that transgresses its legitimate h umk 

As the cravings of the sex Cease when emi nee passes away; as 
the shape of a pond is lost when it is deni I\\ 0 of water ; ;e fawners 
disappear when riches take wings; so do thorn ties snap which bind 
one to “Samsara”, when realisation dawns on one. 


,L .h hvi Nobly. 



Life at Our College Hostel. 

fl/Hl/i i an arduous task it is.t?> solve the problem of the future! 
Now finished with the Arts Colleges. Why not join a professional 
College in accordance with the present day tastes and get on there? 
it seems to be promising. Alright, what nest ? Engineering ? Oh I no, 
too many years to be spent. Medical ? Certainly not, because I am 
not the proper man for it. Why not Law ? My goodness, who is !o 
get on with penniless clients ? Then why not Agriculture? Yes, of 
course and that too at Coimbatore. That will be the best suited for 
me as I can improve my own lands. 

How to get into that College ? There comes the question of facing, 
the interview. Interview with whom ? Of course with the Principal. 
The interview bug-bear is over. I belong to that unhappy lot of the 
blessed waiting list people. There were a few more to keep company 
'with me. Of late I have been told that the factor which made me fall 
through at the first instance was trip Bachelor of Arts certificate which 
I got just then after having emerged out of the massive portals of 
Loyola. At last I got a seat. Thank heavens, enough of these 
preliminaries. 

Five score and ten days of life at the Agricultural College Hostel 
will suffice to leave an impression which cannot easily be erased. 
Oh! What a life we are leading? Really enviable, but for its being 
too methodical to some extent. What a blooming routine we are 
following? What a set of funny people! (Here I am afraid 1 am in- 
cluding the teacher and the taught). 

One in the staff is very modest; yet very much interested in 
giving snubs (I mean nose-cuts) to those who think too much of them- 
selves and gabble something. Yet he treats all, more often, with a 
gentle smile. How modest he is even in his smile ! I am inclined to 
believe that he would rather take a back seat and is not enamoured of 
the lime-light. Another is sombre and sedate too. Often he sermonises 
than teach anything else. His ideas are of much value on the theoretical 
side. The rest follows about the practical side of it. His is one of 
the most sedate faces I have c< me across and one is apt to believe 
that he is the Gloomy Dean of our College. Another is a Baldwin who 
occupies a tiny post which is accessible to all of us and whom we 
cannot but approach at least once a week. He is undoubtedly a 
mighty person. Alf the science he has imprisoned in his spacious 
mansion. He is Encyclopaedic* in his knowledge. Wits he has in 
plenty. Though wisdom cannot be always expected of him, his looks 
speak of tragedy and sometimes he is pugnacious and noisy. Ah! 
What an air of superiority he assumes ! Why deal with him any 
more? 
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And now a few lines about the hostellers, The atmosphere 
permits gossip to a considerable extent. Mos* of us are adepts at chit- 
chatting. Only a handful are misfits in that art as they like to pass 
off as good fnen. The readers will be astonished by the magnitude of 
topics that are being discussed threadbare by some of us. Some topics 
are being spun by our own Swadesi yarn, For a taste the Inter- 
national situation, the present satyagraha movement, subscription to 
the Madras Mail by the Students’ Club; the futility of some of the 
subjects in the curriculum of the B. Sc. Ag. O urse, the importance 
of viva voce . the day’s menu, the serene look of i member of the staff 
being compared to that of Goebbels; presenting tin cans to those who 
are not in possession of one, a short cut for the analysis of the metals 
of the six groups, the peculiar way of pronouncing names by one when 
•the roll call is taken. All these form immensely interesting subjects. 
But these are only a few that 1 remember now. Surely we are capable 
of discussing more and probably there is no limit to the number of 
subjects we can choose. 

“Men may come and men may'go, hut our Hostel gossip will- go 
on for ever M . 

I too can go on with this article. But why strain my eyes and 
waste electric current? Or why incur the editor’s wrath? Au Revoir. 


K. R. N. Swami 



I ] F we compare dur present position with our glorious past, we 
perish in despair and shame. Why is it ? Has humanity undergone 
degeneration ? It is in India that the great Asoka was born and ruled. 
It is India I hat gave religion and civilisation to Asia. It has been the 
accredited leader of its thought and progress. It is at India’s feet 
that very many countries learnt their elements of culture. India has 
been the home, the store house and the fountain head of a rich culture. 
It is in our great land that most sublime architecture revealed itself. 
Look at Ajanta, Humpi or Taj. Is there or is there going to be an 
imitation of this at least in any country in this world. Imagine our- 
rich heritage, India 'of the past is glorious and every Indian ought to 
be proud of it. 

But what js our present India? India has moved out of Its origi- 
naLand natural orbit. We have become barren leaving our fertile 
tradition. Everywhere there is imitation which is suicidal. It is not 
the 'healthy sign of a progressive nation. 

Unhappily we have learnt everything foreign, not suited to our 
temperament and genius, instead of assimilating only the good from 
them. The result is a terrible havoc. Take things by which you are 
going to be profited but not things which are tempting and alluring 
and at the same time carry decay and degeneration. 

Where is our originality? Our national dress, our education, our 
outlook, and our ancient manners. We have left them all and got 
things of inconceivable folly. The land of anliauity of Vedas, of the 
most ancient civilisation has been defaced. Mother India is gver her 
misfortune. Is there not a single son to extend a helping hand ? 

C. S. Vasu , B. Sc. II. 

Mr. Naughty once went to a dairy where his ladylove was em- 
ployed as the milkmaid. He wanted to see how she was getting on 
and so went to the Dairy Manager and srid “now is the milkmaid?” 
But, to his horror, he was at once turned out of the dairy by the 
surly manager who closed upon him saying, “Milk is not made, but is 
got from cows. You, fellow, should be thrashed for insulting me and 
my dairy.” 

Agriculture Practical Examination:— 

Where is the sharepoint found and what is its use ? 

Sharepoints are always found on tables in all offices and sections 
of the College and they serve as very convenient and efficient paper- 
weights. 



Natural Human 'Diet. 

DIETETICS is one of thronredommufiv 1 , 1 opie . of tin* present 
day. We roust be accustomed 10 a natural rororororo trod wholesome 
diet, Man is not a flesh eater but a fruit euua*. Vegetarian diet is 
the proper and important diet. This dh t helps us to be enthusiastic 
to have the power of endurance arid to be :dinpb>r ami economical. 
The cow which is the best of the dorm^ti? am mass ami the elephant 
which is the biggest of the beasts are mild in tv* lure and Sat vie * in 
temperament, because they are vegetarians. S' also we will be if we 
are vegetarian. Meat diet is not suitable to the constitution of man. 
It will stimulate the mind and will make it a dro ids workshop. Flesh 
eafcersVe ferocious in nature and ‘ Rajsic * in temproamont. 

Meat diet is of injurious and destructive nature. Vegetarian diet 
has more nutritive value than meat diet. We must adopt what is 
necessary, important and useful. If the non-vegetarians suddenly give 
up meat diet there will be no harm, but they will be stronger and 
powerful in body and mind. 

Physiologically and anatomically considered man is a fruit eater 
and not a flesh eater. Man and bis ancestors had their constitution 
more adapted to a vegetarian diet than a meat diet. Love and 
compassion towards animals will give us peace of mind bv which we 
will be pure, pious, happy and joyful. All throe will lead to eternal 
bliss. ‘Sound mind in a sound body \ If our bodv is purified our 
mind is purified. Vegetarian die** will purify our body ami our mind. 
Meat diet is harmful to the. hotly as it camro several diseases. 

A well balanced diet containing proteins, cm bohydrates, fats and 
mineral salts with a judicious mingling of tin- vitamins ought to he the 
routine of us all. The cbet should be well balanced ami . bmiltl be 
generous as regards vitamins. We live by what we dim M and not by 
what we eat. 

We, the students, are the young citizens of India. Our eruntiy 
depends on who we do for it. The high death rote is due to our 
general weakness due to eating bad Uieg. F.mn mbrodlv considered 
our nation is backward Veget-u dm d,.-t in mg tin cheapest met our 
masses can take to it and improve t in ir l;e;dt ! , \\Y should satisfy 

the masses with our explanations and make them ie.di.se that vegetarian 
diet is the only diet that is useful, important, economical and pi oper 
to mankind. Then only our nation will be in "a better condition of 
health, wealth and culture. 

So, in conclusion, normal vegetarian diet is anatomically natural, 
physiologically necessary, medically useful, philosophically beneficial 
spiritually important, constitutionally hygienic, socially proper and 
economically fit. K. 61 Habibullah , II Sr. Ag. 1. 



‘‘Sleep the wide Messing seemed to *me distempers worst calamity”— 
Coleiidge. 

Children having a large number of toys never take delight in play. 
So also one never feels the true value of sleep when he gets on normally. 
It is tne sleepless night or the woeful nights before grim examination 
make us feel the true value of the apparent eternal bliss. The moment 
one feels about sleep he gets refreshed and reanimated. All of us are 
fully capable of appreciating sleep and its wonders. Yet we cannot 
define it in confined words except putting it in stray instances and 
characters. 

Sleep is an obvious necessity for all animals including man. It Is 
said that even plants sleep and it is up to the scientists to probe into 
the mystery. Sieep is a necessary evil. Less or more of it tells upon 
t*he seat of intelligence and activity.. Early to rise is health, wealth 
and'happiness. Sleep is whimsical and naughty in nature and has 
more of an opposing character. There is rarely one who has not slept 
in class whether it be the Theory of Evolution or Vicatneedle test. 
We find sleep is so obstinate that it engages us when we ought to be 
engaged by more serious affairs. 

To be a little more philosophical and grave, sleep is temporary 
death which awaits on all, rich or poor. Apart from the social value 
of it, it can induce one to be free from worries and unhappiness. Sieep 
is a daily death and dreams, a silver lining in the cloud. It is in this 
state that one recoups all his lost energy or mental vigour. Sleep is a 
grave thing for all students in times of the demon— like examinations. 
It is only then that sleep defies the voluntary messages of dptv and 
hope and gets one down to the bed. So sleep is a great subject to 
men, more to students; it is what the army is to the commander, 
chanty to a philanthropist and robbery to a burglar. Sleep is tha 
only real relief of this long bore. 

P. A. Srinivasan , B.-Sc. Ag. I. 


Modern English Usage. 

G. H. Sankara Reddy:— “No commentaftion or quarrellafcitm on the 
Hockey field, Please.” 

Thandavaroyan to V. M. Doss:- “ Who is this cycle? V. M. Doss.” 

‘ l This cycle was Duraiswami but is now Mahimai Dos^”. 

K. V, S. S. Murthy:— “Gurubasavaraj, your cycle is raining*; you 
better go umbrellaing/’ 

C Srinivasan “Subra* I will deal you/ 




The Thirty Third Annual Bay Celebration: Tim Club l>r»v was 
celebrated on Saturday, the IK l 4 \sbr**a rv < 0; ! vAm ureal pump and 
splendour. The day was unique in s-.-v.* ■..? 'em so w h :n irked -ha 
climax of the inuKif.rdous uctivn <. s T . h* c :m w « i * 1 w s a dm oi 
triumph, merriment and exie’a; ui ‘tft ».■ * .m, xd toe us.nOers. 
'The sports arul tminirmuots o..m,v T ■ i: x vm^ cmuplM m prior 
to the Day. The gay mid hrpin muc^m o mm*'' * .i with Tm at 
4-30 P. M. as usual Th.- ilr-v; omop. ; w ion ir. which several 
students participated provided <>j wf mum eenn: x> ( \Mmm. After 
Tea the guests and students adjoin :v 1 : »* Me 4 ; tree w'v u tumefied 
Freeman Hall A. S- Ik Ayyar IHq., M. T (them 1 , Bur-uNLuw,, 1. C. S., 
District and Sessions Judge, Vellore, presided Mer Me imtciitm. 

After reading of the reports m Fvxmy urn; ' an 1 1 s 'Ct inn o hy the 
respective secretaries, Mrs. Y. XxMuvi Rn> Nairn* 1; i ,* j - 1 1 v distri- 
buted the prizes to the winners n> the v irbm* sport • inum and literary 
and elocution contents. Tills was followed hy a short , hut sweet, 
Variety Entertainment which was very xtvutly appreciated hy the 
visitors. The next item, undoubtedly the most infmMnm and unique, 
was the Presidential address. ‘Hie address was remarkable for a most 
delicious kind of humour, a variety of refreshing emvdot and inci- 
dents, and above all, a rational tin;; ‘ of Philo**, pay. Toe whole audi- 
ence was delighted and guy as neve r YAme The hrvfi.m ferminated 
with a hearty vote o[ thanks to the PmoT",! ; .,o ,\1 m. Y. U. K; ishnu 
RaoNaidu proposed by the Viee-Pr lent .mo to ul; tn«» tuham res- 
ponsible for the success of the D:*v premised In A * S Memm, 

The following are the Prize Winn w,;~ 

Essay Competition:— i. C. L Suniima Kaj.nn 1:. W \l \ enkata- 

raman. III. H, Gurubasavaraj. 

Extempore Speaking Competition 1, H. t»unib,u avc.ru j. 11. (b L 
Sundararajan. Hi. C. Srinivasnu. 

The Inter-Tutorial debate for C. Ramuswami (hip was won hy 
C. N. AyyangarY wards. 

Inter-Clast Matches:- 1. Victory Cup was won In class 111. J. Parnell 

Cup' was won hy class 1. 

Inter Tutorial Matches, 

h' Cricket— -K. M. Thomas* wards. 

2. Fool bail— Ik M. LakshmipathiY worth, 

3, Hockey— B. M, LakshmipatiiiY warm*. 




The College Hostel Committee) 
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The following students were awarded college col burs in the fam^s:* 

Cricket — B. S. Krishnan & R. Narasimhan, 

Ho'cjcey—I. L Narasimha Rao. 

Foot ball— L L, Narasimha jitao & C. V. Govind aswami. 

Best all round sportsman and Parlakimedi C bp winner— I. L, 
Narasimha Rao. 

Athletics Champion of the year— C. V. Govindas warm. 

Tennis Singles — G. Suryanarayana. 

Handicap Doubles— P. Y. Chintamani & G. Surya tsarayana. 



